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Chicago Belting leather belts 
preferred by Big Business 


HE largest manufacturers in practically every industry 
are using Chicago Belting Company belts today because 
they have proven to last longer and cost less considering 
service. 

These largest of all corporations—commonly referred 
to as “Big Business’—are very good buyers—as every one 
knows. With them leather belting is an important item of 
purchase—running into large sums of money. They can 
afford to and they do make a thorough study and investi- 
gation of leather belting. 

That “Big Business” prefers Chicago Belting Company 
belts is significant. It means that those who have studied 
the subject the most and who buy belting in the largest 
volume select Chicago Belting belts. Other buyers can 
safely be guided by this preference—and can cash in on the 
carefully studied preference and buying judgment of these 


large buyers. 


Chicago Gelting Company 


New catalog now on the press. Issued but once every 
five years—considered the leading catalog in the field— 
containing wealth of practical information on instal- 
lation, care and repair of belting—engineering data— 
description of belting tests. All superintendents and 
purchasing agents should have a copy in their files. 
Free on request—but will not send out unless re quested 
(96 pages illustrated in natural colors). Just write 
on letterhead ** Send catalog *’ and it will come to you 
by mail. 


Atlanta Branch 
37 Trinity Avenue. Atlanta 
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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
: Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders 
Doffers 


Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 
Rewound 


Top Flat 
Chains 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 
ers year after year. 


Write us for estimates on your needs 


Let Fix Your Requirements 


for — 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 
edge Harness, Reeds, Slasher and 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 
Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


LOOM 


AND REEDS 
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COSBY & THOMAS Ca 
with offices in 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. IN the great Southern mar- 
ket, textile manufacturers are 
7 CHATTANOOGA, os* appreciative of our efforts to 
TENN. facilitate their purchases of 
* Snia-Viscosa Rayon through 
NORTH the appointment of our rep- 
TEN SSEE SAROLINA resentatives 
@Chariotte 
Chattanooga@ COSBY & THOMAS 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA — 


with offices in 
CHARLOTTE 
CHATTANOOGA 


Our converting plant in Passaic, 
N. J. offers such exceptionally 
complete facilities to the Rayon 
buyer that his every requirement 
may be adequately satisfied. 


ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N.J. 
TBLEPHONE: ASHLAND 7171 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Cosby and Thomas, Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. T. E. Hatch Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


SNIA-VISCOSA FACTORIES: 
ITALY: Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 
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__ BARBER -COLMAN 


“Every Knot 
a Weaver's Knot” 


EQUIPMENT 


How much is your floor space worth? Barber- 
Colman spooling and warping equipment suf- 
ficient to meet your mill production, requires but 
half the space needed for old type machines. 


FT HE modern industrial buyer has 

learned the economy of using only 
the best and most efficient equipment. 
The expense of mistaken economy many 
times spells the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

It isn't the first cost that counts. 
The big thing to watch foris the service— 
the continuous saving. 

Use Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spoolers and High-Speed Warpers. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, A. 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Mechanical Warp Stop Motions 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


— 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 


Nearly 15,000 sold during 1925 
For:— 
COTTON 
SILK 
WORSTED 
RAYON 
(Protected by patents) (and other fabrics) 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


PATERSON, N.J. 


WOWLES 
Lo, 
SSS 
A Loom or Woven Fabric 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


Have you had your copy of 
our new bulletin showing 


Fast to Light Direct Colors? 


Extensively used where fastness to 
light is the first consideration and 
vat colors are not demanded 


Get your copy from our nearest branch. 


For highest all around fastness use 
Antherene and Thiantherene (Vat) Dyes. 


PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 
68 Devonshire St. Kensington and Lehigh Ave. 136 West Lake St. 
Providence, R. L Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
619 Hospital Trust Bldg. 240% East Market St. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Canada Mexico 


180 St. James St., Montreal, P. Q. Av. Isabel La Catoliea 64, Mexico City, D. F. 
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PUBL ISHED 
ADVANCE. 


EV ERY THU RSDAY 


— 


BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS 


MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, 


18 WEST FOURTH 
AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, 


STREET, ‘CHARI OTTE, ‘N. 


N. C.. UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR IN 
MARCH 3, 1897. 


VOL. 32 


HE meeting of the Weavers’ Disi- 
sion of the Southern Textile 
Association, held last week at Spar- 
tanburg, was one of the most suc- 
cessful sectional meetings the asso- 
ciation has ever held. The attend- 
ance was unusually large and. the 
work done and information brought 
out in the discussion was exceed- 
ingly valuable and practical. 

The meeting was largely devoted 
to the question of cloth grading, 
with particular reference to print 
cloths and was a continuation of the 
work done at the previous meeting. 
The following report gives a detail- 
ed account of the discussion: 


THE CHAIRMAN: We meet the 
second time to do the same thing 
over again. At our last meeting in 
Anderson, South Carolina, we under- 
took for the first time the grading 
of print cloth, with the hope that 
some day we should standardize 
what constitutes a first class imprint 
cloth. 

Before we can standardize on what 
is first, we must first standardize on 
some method of grading cloth. We 
must get together and grade a lot, 
and that is what we are going to at- 
tempt to do this morning. 

Before I get into the subject more 
I have one or two announcements to 
make, and we will get rid of those 
first, then we will get into this prop- 
er. 

We have here this morning a boy, 
that is with the government. Now, 
some of you have seen his reports; 
they have come out in the Clemson 
College Bulletin by Horace Willis,— 
by the way, Horace was raised down 
al Clifton, raised up in a weave 
room; went through the grammar 
school at Clifton and then went on 
down to Clemson and graduated, and 
did so well that the Government has 
taken him in charge and he has been 
head of their experiments down at 
Clemson College. , 

Mr. Willis has a few remarks to 
make this morning, and I am limit- 
ing him to ten minutes, to tell you 
what they are going to do down al 
Clemson this summer. I want to 
ask Mr. Willis to confine himself to 
not over ten minutes and tell us 
what he is going to do. Mr. Willis. 
(Applause). 

MR. WILLIS: Gentlemen, I wish 
to outline to you briefly, two main 
courses at Clemson which you will 
be interested in. First, a cotton 
grading course, a four weeks course 
there in cotton grading, handling 
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samples from all of the sections, all 
grades, sledded and snapped, all 
grades of samples. This class will 
be conducted in cooperation with 
the college by Mr. Johnson, with the 
New York Board of Cotton Examin- 
ers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

As you know, we are running tests 
of these various grades and finishing 
cloth, so that course will be on for 
four weeks. It will cost five dollars 
for any person who wants to take 
that course. The college will fur- 
nish a room in the barracks, I think 
free of charge; the board will be 
practically nothing, so any mill who 
has a man interested in this particu- 
lar will do well to get in touch with 
the registrar at Clemson College. 

The next course is a two weeks in- 
tensive course in cotton testing. If 
you have any man in your depart- 
ment who has charge of your re- 
search work, you will send to Clem- 
son, we are going to put on a two 
weeks course, and he will have a 
chanee to study the methods we are 
using in the tests of these various 
grades and staples. 

He will be assigned a certain al- 
lotment of cotton, under our super- 
vision and take this cotton through 
and study the different effect on the 
yarn of speed and humidity. 

We have one of the most complete 
humidifying pieces of machinery in 
the country installed. There will 
also be a course in the teacher train- 
ing work for evening classes which 
in. 

If you wish any special informa- 
tion on this you can get it from the 
col'ege. There will be a represen- 
tative around within the next few 
weeks to talk to you in detail about 
this work, but I wanted to put this 
rough outline to you now so you can 
be thinking about it and planning 
how many men you are going to send 
down and which ones. He can take 
a complete six weeks course for 
$7.50 tuition. 

MEMBER: What is the date? 

MR. WILLIS: The date? June 
13th to July 26th for the six weeks. 
The cotton grading course will start 
June 13th. The cotton grading course 
in testing will start two weeks later. 
You can have catalogs if you desire, 
on request, giving you full details. 
I thank you. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any other ques- 
tions you want to ask Mr. Willis on 
this course? Gentlemen, you have 
heard Mr. Willis, and I think well 
worth while the undertaking down 
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there, and if a mill can send a repre- 
sentative I think it will be benefitted 
by it. 

Down at Anderson in our meeting, 
which was our first meeting on this 
subject, we had a good deal to learn. 
In the first place, we had too much 
cloth at Anderson, but we thought 
the more cloth we had the better 
it was. We H@ some forty or fifty 
pieces of cloth, and entirely too 
much to handle. This time we have 
decided to limit ourselves to fewer 
pieces to have a more thorough in- 
spection. 

Another mistake we made—we 
have got the human element, most 
of us—we got two pieces of cloth 
from each mill, one piece of first 
that just would pass into first, yet it 
was first class cloth; the other piece 
seconds, just was second but would 
be put in second, and we graded the 
cloth so every fellow would be on 
the safe side. In other words, one 
man wouldn’t be willing to stand by 
a piece of cloth and grade it and 
say, “I put that in first,” and the 
fellow right next to him might think 
“Well, he is mighty lax in his grad- 
ing,” so to be one the safe side he 
would put it in second. 


So. this time we have eighteen 
pieces of cloth from six different 
mills in the State. We could have 
gotten hundreds of pieces if we had 
wished them, and the mills would 
have heen glad to let us have them 
but we thought it best to confine 
ourselves to a few pieces and be 
more thorough, so we have eighteen 
pieces of cloth from six representia- 
tive mills mostly in the Piedmont 
Section of this State. All this cloth 
is firsts, as graded by the mill. That 
is they wouldn't put anything lower 
than this in first. In other words, 
it is just on the safe side to put in 
first. So, we want you to grade this 
according to your standard of grad- 
ing. 

I had some little slips at Anderson 
with the different numbers of the 
cloth and you put it down on them, 
but I haven't those slips, but I think 
this old familiar face at the door 
gave you a little book and a pencil 
and I don’t think we have ever used 
them much and I would like to see 
them used this morning. 


Every piece has a number from 
one to eighteen. I would like for 
each and every man to inspect this 
cloth and every piece of cloth note 
down in his book if he wouldn't 
agree it is first, and why, because 


NUMBER 9 


we are going to call for discussion 
on that this afternoon. 

I expect the best way to inspect 
this cloth is for two men, not over 
four, one on either side of the table 
because the table is wide. 

In addition to the inspection of 
this cloth, we had made up about 
a hundred cards showing the differ- 
ent kinds of defect and each defect 
is named on here. We didn’t know 
what we would do with these at 
first. Someone suggested them at 
one of our meetings and we had 
them made up. I expect these will 
be from five or six mills all the way 


from North Carolina to Virginia. 
Now, on the back of each of these 
samples is .a number, and in that 


notebook I want you to say what you 
would do with that piece of cloth, 
whether you would cut it or wheth- 
er you would leave the defect in it, 
fix if up and put it in first. 

Now then, the majority of these 
defects I think without a doubt they 
would be cut, so you might have a 
page in your notebook and list your 
number on that page so you wouldn't 
take up too many pages in your note- 
book, and then we are going to have 
a discussion after we wind up in- 
specting this cloth, if we wind up 
before twelve-thirty. It is ten-thirty 
now. If we don’t wind up before 
that we will discuss his cloth this 
afternoon, and any questions you 
want to ask pertaining to this I wish 
you would jot down in your book and 
give to me and we will ask them in 
that discussion. 

This morning there will be very 
little said, mostly to do, and I think 
you better keep your seats while 
you look at this cloth. A certain 
number of you, thirty-six to forty 
can get around these tables and go 
through this cloth. Of course our 
luncheon is at twelve-thirty. We're 
going to sell tickets as usual for a 
dollar a plate, and I would like to 
see every member here in the dining 
room, and those that haven't secur- 
ed their tickets I wish you would 
see if you can’t get them now. All 
those that haven't registered I wish 
you would register so we can have a 
complete registration. 

We will start on this cloth. First 
I would like to have all the cloth 
room men stand up first: I want 
them to go through this cloth first. 
Every cloth room man please stand 
up. All right now, gentlemen, you 


cloth room men start with that piece 
and come right on around there: go 
after it yard by yard. 


! 


8 


Just a minute. Some of this eloth 
may have defects that can be fixed 
up. I think some of them have been 
fixed, a few pleces, and some was 
pul here that wasn't fixed. If you 
can fix it, do it in your mind, that 
is to put that into first. In other 
words, keep that in mind. All right 
gentlemen. You can just assume 
that it the only defect you have in 
that piece and on those card samples 
you can tell the defects when you 
get to that. 

At this time the meeting was ad- 
pourned until two o'clock p. m.) 

The meeting was called to order 
at two o'clock p. m. L. L. Brown, 
presiding. 

MR. BROWN: I am going to ask 
our president, W. H. Gibson to talk 
fo us now, and then were going to 
get into the discussion of this cloth 
vou graded before lunch. Mr. Gib- 
son: 

MR. GIBSON: Mr. Chairman and 
members. It certainly is gratifying 
to see this fine gathering of texti-e 
men here. It is largely the result of 
the splendid work of our chairman, 
Mr. Brown. He has given generous- 
lv of his time and thought and ener- 
gy to get you fellows together and 
to make this meeting a success, and 
I rejoice in the sincerity of miterest 
which is evidenced by this atten- 
dance. We are all proud of Mr. 
Brown and appreciate his efforts, for 
these meetings will result in increas- 
ed efficiency in our mills. 

I think the Arkwright! organization 
will have a splendid growth and too 
much stress cannot be placed upon 
the effect this organization will have. 

As you know, our annual meeting 
is to be held in Asheville at the 
Kenilworth Hotel, on June 17th and 
iSth, and I want to urge you all to 
come along and go up there and take 
vour families and have a good time 


and attend that meeting. Thank 
vou. (Aplause). 
THE CHAIRMAN: Now, gentle- 


men, this morning we graded this 
cloth and you made your notations, 
and now we're going to have a dis- 
cussion. | want you to give your 
opinions, whether this cloth should 
be placed in first, or whether you'd 
pul if in seeonds, and why. 

In one mill the new manager told 
the superintendent that he wasn’t 
making enough seconds. That's the 
lirst time I have ever had that sub- 
ject brought up in that light. The 
manager told him if he could eut 
his costs in the cloth room down 
he'd make more seconds. so he said 
by cutting his cloth room costs down 
one hundred dollars a week—that is 
praciically a fifty thousand spindle 
mill running day only,—his inerease 
was up four to six per cent. Mind 
you, before it was between two and 
three. 

Now then, the point is for each 
one to decide whether to reduce 
your seconds by spending money in 
the cloth room, or whether to go to 
seconds. That is the problem every 
mill should work out, and I think 
if we will study that intelligently 
we might find we are spending too 
much money to get our seconds down 
low, or the reverse of that. We may 
be able to spend more money in the 
cloth room and benefit by it. That 
is the subject I think we ought to 
study about, and I would like to hear 
some expression on that. 
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Has anybody ever thought about 
that or experimented along thal 
line, please hold up your hands? Has 
anybody in the room? Mr. Gibson, 
you get up there and tell us what 
you have done. You know these fel- 
lows. 

MR. GIBSON: Gentlemen, the sil- 
uation in regard to a piece of cloth, 
lake this il-ustration, take a piece 
of cloth, double cut, 120 yards. If 
you would lose five or ten per cent 
by putting that piece of cloth in sec- 
onds it would amount to a good deal 
more than to spend fifteen minutes 
of a girl’s time at 22% cent an hour 
‘o fix that up and put it in firsts. 
That is a fair illustration. We have 
had that up time and time again in 
mills I have been connected with. 
We have tried to fieure whal we 
would save by diverting that piece 
of cloth and put in the extra work 
and put it in firsts, or whether i! 
would be more profitable to put it in 
seconds. It has been determined it 
is much more profitable to put the 
fifteen minutes work on it and pu! 
it in firsts than put it in seconds. 
[ imagine Mr. Shurburtt ‘might tell 
us something along that line. I think 
he could give us information alone 
that line, 


MR. SHURBURTT: I think it de- 
altogether on what kind of a piece 
of first class cloth you want to make 
after you have spent that time on 
it. Some men will say you can spend 
fifteen minutes on a piece of cloth 
and put it in firsts, and whal kind 
of a piece of firsts have you got? If 
you were to spend fifteen minutes on 
every piece of cloth, which would 
be the ultimate of the reasoning here 
of these issues, the weaver will ge! 
slack and the whole thing will go 
fo pieces and you will have to work 
over all of it. 

Personally speaking, I don't think 
the cloth room the place to make it 
perfect. I think it is supposed to be 
made in the weave room. I think 
it is the cloth room's place to fix 
up places where they can do it and 
have the very highest standard of 
lirst class cloth that can be made. 
with the cooperation of the mill and 
everybody on the alert, cooperating 
wih each other with eternal vigil- 
ance, which will lower your costs 
and increase your cloth output. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any more of 
gentlemen want to express an opin- 
ion on that We got off the track to 
start with, bul I think we ean 


MR. WILLIAMS: Mr. Brown. with 
the very best machine in the weave 


room, you will have some cuts of 
cloth that are questionable, and 
there will have to be some extra 


lime put on it. Under the illustra- 
lion Mr. Gibson took, if we have a 
piece of cloth 120 yards and we say 
lose ten.per cent by throwing it in 
seconds and not spending fifteen or 
twenty minutes work on it when we 
could fixe that piece of cloth and 
make firsts out of it, if we would le! 
that piece go by and not fix it. and 
if that goods would sell at eight 
cents a yard, it would bring $9.60 

120 yards. If we would lose ten per 
cent on that we would lose ninety- 
six cents. by not spending the fifteen 
minutes. If we were to spend fifteen 
mimutes in firsting that goods. so it 
would be firsts without ‘question, it 
would cost us five and a half cents 


for lifteen minutes of a girl's time 
at twenty-two cents an hour, which 
in the total would be $9.02%' saved 
on that 120 yards of cloth. It looks 
'o me like that would be profitable. 

THE CHATRMAN: Mr. Williams, I 
don't know whether Mr. Gibson or 
Mr. Shurburtt meant they would 
lose ten per cent of the value of the 
piece of goods by not firsting it up by 
fixing it, or lose ten per cent or le! 
ten per cent of it go in seconds and 
ninety per cent go in firsts. 

MR. WILLIAMS: Well, even if 
vou lost five per cent that would be 
forty-five cents. It is a matter of 
mathematics of stepping to figure 
what you get and what you would 
lose, the difference between the price 
of firsts and seconds. 

A MEMBER: The main question 
coming in is whether you hurt the 
reputation of the goods in the end 
or not, 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any other ex- 
pressions on that subject? 

MR. DILLARD: Mr. Chairman, an- 
other question. If you put that in 
seconds you might be working on 
orders and might not have any sale 
for seconds. By putting that in firsts 
vou might get that off your hands. 

A MEMBER: This piece of cloth 
we referred to—I am a great man to 
let the weaver know exactly where 
I stand; keep him well informed. I 
sometimes show him so much cloth 
he don’t like it. but my idea is to 
keep the weaver in close touch with 
the cloth room and let him know ex- 
actly what he is making. I don't be- 
lieve we should take that piece of 
cloth and work it up and say nothing 
about it and let the weaver think he 
was making perfect goods. The first 
thine is to show that cut of eloth 
to the weaver and then take it back 
and let them make what they can 
out of it. 

MR. GIBSON: What I referred to 
was this particular piece of cloth 
these men said by putting fifteen 
minutes work on it it could be made 
a reasonab'e first, so that is what 
I based my statement on that with 
fifteen minutes work it could be 
made a reasonable first class cloth. 

I might sav further, the system I 
have seen worked in a mill one time, 
that they had all the seconds of all 
the cloth which was af that place 
with anything the matter with it and 
it was sent back te the weave room 
and the weaver was called to account 
for it, but after it came back to the 
cloth room they had a special. gir! 
who took all this cloth and re-grad- 
ed it after everything possible had 
been done to these defects and then 
this girl went over this cloth and 
graded it and cut out all the bad 
places and fixed what could be fixed 
fo make reasonable firsts out of it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, 
sometime ago an article came out 
in the papers, a public attack on the 
Southern cotton mills and the way 
they were operated and the hours 
they operated and everything else 
about it, and unfortunately it was 
made—I am a Methodist—by a 
Bishop of the Methodist church. 
However, he doesn’t live among us, 
and we have some mighty good men 
in this section naturally who imme- 
diately took up the issue to give the 
press and the public the truth, be- 
eause the truth will live, and I would 
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like to have Mr. Speake to speak 
a minute. Mr. Speake. (Applause). 
MR. SPEAKE: It is an unexpect- 


‘ed privilege; IT am glad to be here 


ust fo look in on you. I have been 
wondering for a long time why I 
wasn't eligible in this sort of group. 

This matter has just been men- 
tioned here, of course meant a very 
great and deep sorrow to us. We 
haven't come to the end of it yel; 
we are into it. 

In understanding of each other 
and understanding of the issues in- 
volved, and whatever may come in 
the future we don't know. We don't 
know what our problems are going 
to be, bue we resolved from the bot- 
tom of our hearts, by the help of 
God, to work them from the inside 
out, for we have knowledge of our 
own problems. Others haven't. We 
are living here in the territory and 
whatever may arise we feel that we 
are in such touch with one another 
as we can get together and discuss 
and work out those problems with- 
out having them come outside. 

We ask your understanding, co- 
operation and sympathy too, in this 
whole movement before us and let’s 
continue now until we definitely get 
somewhere concerning some of 
these things that have been written 
about us for a long time from the 
outside. I thank you very much; I 
won't take your valuable time. (Ap- 
plause). 

TH CHAIRMAN: 
Speake. 

MR. SHURBURTT: I just want to 
say that the particular pieces of 
cloth you have here today, it would 
be hard to find in any one of the 
mills every day. The men who pick- 
ed this cloth out didn’t want to send 
it out on the spur of the moment, for 
this doesn’t happen in the mills 
every day, but it is peculiar—the 
piece of cloth in my mind is one of 
these pieces that will go’ in firsts 
that way, the way they grade it, but 
they don’t have it every day. I just 
want to say that, that this was not 
the kind of weaves we have altogeth- 
er: this is the lowest firsts, and we 
don't have it every day. 

OHAIRMAN: Mr. Shurburtt was 
sent around by our weaver's commit- 
tee to get up this cloth and the mills 
he went into wouldn't give it on the 
spur of the moment. I think they 
went to the looms and made some 
of it so they could have some sec- 
onds or near seconds for him. 

Bul this cloth represents the low 
end, you might say of firsts, what 
would be fixed up and doesn’t repre- 
sent the output of any mill, by any 
means, so, we come back to that 
other subject of whether it would 
pay to fix up a piece of cloth or not. 
I think you will all agree that it is 
not wise for a cloth room to fix up 
a piece of cloth without the weave 
room first seeing and knowing it 
would be seconds without fixing it. 

MR. McABEE: I contend that it is 
nol the buiness of the boss weaver. 
I contend the cloth room overseer 
and superintendent is to pass on a 
piece of cloth. I contend the boss 
weaver makes it the best he ean and 
sends it up and it left to the over- 
seer and superintendent to say 
whether it is seconds or not. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any other ex- 
pression? 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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a canny mill man asks 
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like mine?’ Your mill is 
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Weavers Discuss Cloth 
Grading 


‘Continued from Page 8&8) 


A MEMBER: I would like to say 
I would not want to take that cut 
and throw it into seconds without 
telling the weaver where he stands 
for I think he would lose money. 
THE OHAIRMAN: I know of a 
mill, gentlemen, that had a good deal 
of trouble with cloth, and the sec- 
onds were running fairly high, so 
the superintendent had his assistant! 
—-he was stretched out a little bit— 
he took his assistant superintendent 
and the weaver and every afternoon 
late he had them get together and 
every bit of cloth that went through 
that cloth room that didn’t go in 
firsts was put in a pile. Then they 
went through that and Listed every 
bit, why if was put in seconds, the 
different construction, It helped 
two ways. It helped the cloth room 
from just shoving the goods by and 
calling them seconds without being 
seen by higher authorities, and it 
gave the weaver a daily chance of 
seeing exactly what_he was making, 
and of course he ip twrn took-it up 
with his own room. 


MR. ALEXANDER: Mr. Chairman, 
as I remember that No. 1 piece, the 
biggest defect came from the card 
room, supposedly from the card 
room and I don’t see how we could 
come back through the weave room. 
I believe it should be sent back to 
the weave room and the weaver 
should call attention to the carder. 
As I remember that No. 1 piece, it 


STALEY’S RADIO MILL STARCH 
STALEY’S ANCHOR PEARL STARCH 


must 
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appears {o me it came from the rov- 
ing,.and I believe that the weaver 
stand behind his goods and 
there make his claim as to where 
his defects come from. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think you will 
find, Mr. Alexander, that the weav- 
er won't want to accept any more re- 
sponsibility than he will have to do. 
If it is up.to the spinner and carder 
he will call the superintendent's al« 
tention to that. Mr. Parker, have 
vou anyhing to say on this subject? 

MR. PARKER: We have a meet- 
ing daily around our cloth table. We 
don't only have the weaver, we have 
the spinner and the carder and all 
our seconds we go through that and 
we agree among ourselves who caus- 
ed it and that way we reach the 
carder and spinner both. That is 
our method and I have seen that 
tried by other mills. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. 
Parker. How many mil's represent- 
ed today have that system of getting 
all your overseers around in the 
group meetings and seeing where the 
trouble is, please stand up and let 
us count that. (The count revealed 
36). Thank you. 

MR. ANDREWS: I have a system 
that works pretty good on that. We 
say each week—we have a meeting 
once a week—we lay these pieces out 
and each overseer sees it and in that 
way we check on each carder and 
know whether it comes from the 
card room, weave room, or spinning 
room. 

MR. ALEXANDER: I want to ask 
if the carder and spinner looked a! 
all the seconds, or just the seconds 


that was supposed to come from the 
spinning or.card-room? 

A MEMBER: In our particular 
case, we go through all the seconds. 
We do that daily. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will put that 
to a vole, Mr. Alexander. 

MR. McABEE: Before you vote, 
I want to say to all the cloth room 
men, I don’t let any of them see sec- 
onds I make if I can help it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, 36 
of you rose a while ago and said you 
gathered your overséers around the 
cloth table to see what has been 
made. Now out of that 36, how many 
of you get your spinner, carder and 
weaver togéther, and then I am going 
io put it to a vote how many of 
you separate your cloth out and if 
it is in the card room bring your 
carder over to see it and if it is in 
the spinning room bring your spin- 
ner.over to see it, and vice versa, so 
your carder won't see what the psin- 
ner is doing and the spinner won't 
eee what the carder is doing and 
neither will see what you are doing. 
In other*words, trying to keep each 
other in the dark. How many of 
you 36 men get them all together? 
Please stand. (Vote was had) 32, 
thank you, gentlemen. Are there 
any of you that call your overseers 
up one at a time from different de- 
partments to show them this cloth. 
Please stand. {Vote was had). 1, 
thank you. 

MR. McABEE: I don’t know how 
fo vote on that. There are things 
come up in my room I want to show 
the boss weaver and I do that, but | 
don't know that anything comes up 
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that | want to show the carder, but 
we do just as Mr, Andrews does, we 
send out pieces to each room where 
it belongs, cut pieces oul and send 
to the carder, spinner or weaver, or 
wherever they belong. 

MR. BARNES: I would like to get 
this brother's motive, if there is any- 
thing to this proposition of having 
all this secret and not letting one 
know what the other is doing, I 
would like to find it out. This fellow 
says he don’t let one know what the 
other is doing, and don't let anybody 
see his secinds. 

THE CHATRMAN: Well, I guess 
a whole lot wouldn't want anybody 
to see them. Gentlemen, we come to 
No, 2 piece of cloth. How many put 
No. 2 piece of cloth first? Stand up, 
please. Vote was had) 14. How 
many of you put it in second? Let's 
see, if anybody had any exception 
to that cloth. One gentlemen says 
seconds, could be worked up for 
single firsts. Mr. Ramsey, hasn't 
said. anything yet and now he has a 
chance. I believe you claimed that 
two could be put in seconds or single 
firsts. Will you tell us what that 
defect was and why? 

MR. RAMSEY: The main thing, 
Mr. Brown, is a thin strip in there 
that should be cut out. That is the 
only thing. That would be two thin 
strips in each-piete of cloth single 
cut. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You don’t think 
thin strips could be scratched up to 
put this in firsts? 

MR. RAMSEY: I would not want 
to put the piece as a whole in firsts 

‘Continued on Page 12) 
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“Oo SPRAYING is accepted as a 
systematic treatment of cotton 
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effect is immediately apparent in the 
“™ cleaning process, the carding and the © 
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Weavers Discuss Cloth 
Grading 
(Continued from Page 10) 


without cutting out the thin strips. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Thank “you. 
Anyone else have any opinions of 
that piece of goods? Well, that 
passes muster pretty well. No. 3 
piece of goods. How many of you 
put that in firsts? Please stand 
(vote was had). 9 out of 11. All 
you gentlemen that put No. 3 piece 
of cloth in seconds please stand. 
(Vote was had.) Gentlemen, how 
many of you inspected cloth No. 3, 
please stand. (Vote was had.) 10, 
all right, thank you, gentlemen. Is 
there amyone that put that piece in 
second? (None.) All right, we will 
let that go. 

A MEMBER: Well, now, there was 
some work to do on that. The slugs 
are to be taken out of that piece and 
one place of oil filling is to be wash- 
ed. If you would not allow me to do 
that, I would slip it into the seconds. 

THE CHAIRMAN: No. 4 piece of 
cloth now. Turn to No. 4 I think 
we are going to have some discus- 
sion on this piece of cloth. How 
many put it in firsts. (Vote was had.) 
Eleven. Now was there anything 
about that piece of cloth? Here 1s 
one gentleman says, “Single cut 
firsts.” Another one says, “Could be 
fixed so it is probable it would go 
in a bale.” Another fellow Says, 
“Firsts, by fixing and scratching up.” 
I think you all agree though that 
could be fixed up because eleven vot- 
ed out of eleven. 
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Piece No. 5 now. Gentlemen, you 
need not rise, you can hold up your 
hands and it will save you all that 
exercise. How many graded No. 5 
to start with? Hold up your hands. 
‘Vote was had), 15; how many of 
you put it in firsts? (Vote was had). 
13; how many of you put it in sec- 
onds? Hold you hands up. (Vote was 
had). Two. Gentlemen, [ will get 
you to stand up, please, and give 


your name and discuss that piece of 


cfoth, why you put it in seconds. 


MR. JONES: I consider there are 
too many thin stripes in it to go in 
firsts, too many scratched up places. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The gentleman 
with you up there, is he from the 
same mill? 


MR. JONES: Yes, it is Mr. Kelly. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kelly, do 
you consider there are too many thin 
stripes? 

MR. KELLY: Yes. 


THE OCHATRMAN: Gentlemen. I 
think it would be a good idea for us 
to take that piece of cloth out so 
you cloth room men can study that 
out, That is piece No. 5, because 13 
of you put that in firsts and two of 
you put that in seconds.. Gentlemen. 
I am going to get off that subject 
just for a moment. It gets mono- 
tonous going over the same thing. 

A fellow came to me this morning 
and asked a question. I want all of 
you to ask some questions, Bob 
Philip wrote me, I don’t know ex- 
actly what he wants, and he asked 
me and he knows less about it now 
that he did before. He says, “What 
are the causes of streaky places, 


warp ways in cloth particularly 
made in the weave room. Give 
causes and remedy.” Now what are 
the causes of streaky places, warp 
ways in cloth due to? That may be 
caused from several different causes. 
Mr. Gibson, I will get you to get on 
the floor and draw some discussion, 
please, as to the different causes. 


MR. GIBSON: I don't catch just 
what the gentleman is asking about, 
streaky places and warp ways. If 
it is streaky filling weaves we might 
have something to discuss but 
frankly I don’t know. 


A MEMBER: It is dark streaks, 
Mr, Gibson, is that what he means? 

MR. GIBSON: I don't know if it 
is wavy cloth or streaky cloth, we 
know what that is, in filling, bul 
when it comes to warp waves, I don't 
know. I have not seen that. In a 
solid piece of colored cloth, my opin- 
ion is that is due to the dyeing or if 
it has different coloring or white 
cloth, it might be due to a bad mix- 
ture of cotton. However, I can't 
conceive how that would be so 
noticeable, because if he has any 
mixture in his cotton it would elimi- 
nate that. 


I would like to call on Frank Lock- 
man and see if he can tell us about 
that. He is a fellow that has been 
into it pretty thoroughly. I don’t 
know whether he has run into that 
or not. 

MR. LOCKMAN: Mr. Chairman, the 
only thing that oeccures to me that 
would make streakiness in the warp 
would be a different twist of a dif- 
ferent fillme in the warp. 
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MR. GIBSON: I suggest we call on 
Mr. Williams to explain that. We 
have had regular bull fights over 
that. We know what causes them. 
Mr. Williams. 

MR. WILLAIMS: I have never 
reasoned how any cloth, Mr. Gibson, 
that has had en uneven warp, that is 
a thick and thin place in the warp, 
—I have had some experience in 
smoke from the railroad coming in 
and getting on our yarn and giving 
a streaky appearance. I am like you, 
I am in the dark; I don’t whether 
this is an uneven lay of the threads 
in the warp, or whether it is some- 
thing giving the streaked appear- 
ance to the yarn after it is woven. If 
there is an uneven lay of the warp, 
there is only one thing could make 
that, that would be an uneven lay 
of the reel. I have had cotton of 
different colors that would give that 
appearance, but that is no uneven- 
ness in the weave. I have had yarn 
—the smoke when the humidity was 
heavy, and the smoke would come 
in the windows and settle on the 
bobbins that would give that appear- 
ance, but it all comes out in bleach- 
ing. There is nothing in the finish- 
ed goods that would make that. 

MR. GIBSON: A fire around the 
speeders would do that same thing. 

THE CHAPRMAN: Anybody else 
anything? 

A MEMBER: I was wondering if 
they were talking about the reedy 
cloth? 

THE QGHAIRMAN: No, it is not 
reedy cloth. 

A MEMBER: Years ago we used 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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At the Knitting Arts Exhibition they praised it 


This new Klauder Weldon Hosiery Dyer and~. 


They bought them~. 
proof that their praise was absolutely 
sincere 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 
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percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 
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Crightons in a line. 
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or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 
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American Machine Co. 
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Weavers Discuss Cloth 
Grading 
(Continued from Page 12) 


to have trouble with the export 
good, as to the filling and finish that 
was put on goods. I never had any 
experience with the streak in warp 
except that reedy. 

(Mr. Brown returns to the chair.) 

MR. GIBSON: We were discuss- 
re. that thin place. We are still on 
that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, we will 
get on on something else. I was out 
lo get a drink of water and didn’t 
see anything in the hall, and a fel- 
low said, “Well, there is a room 
down there they have some water 
in,” and I went down to the room, 
and there was something else there 
beside water. 

Gentlemen, I would like to take 
the opportunity to express my opin- 
ion on that. In regard to our annual 
meeting, we had too much of it down 
at Savannah. If we are going to ex- 
ist as an organization and command 
the respect of our superior officers, 
we have to toe the mark as we have 
never toed it before. So, I appeal to 
your manhood and your sense of re- 
sponsibility to your employers, and 
your people, to cut it out. (Ap- 
plause). 

No. 6, we will get back on that now 
for about three pieces, then we will 
get on something else. How many of 
you inspected No. 6? Hold up your 
hands please. (Vote was had). Four- 
teen, How many reported that as 
firsts? Hold up your hands again. 
(‘Vote was had.) Thirteen out of 
fourteen. Did any of you put it in 
second? Hold up your hands please. 
Mr. Williams put it in second. We 
will give him a chance to say why 
he put it in second. 

MR. WILLIAMS: Yes sir: that 
cloth had a bad scratch up and had 
considerable oil in it. As that cloth 
stood, I rated it as second. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Williams, if 
you had that piece, would you fix 
it up and put it in first? 

MR. WILLIAMS: No: there was 
too much oil; the oil was splattered 
in two different places, and pretty 
raw scratches. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Shurburtt, 
would you mind getting cloth No. 6 
and laying it out for future refer- 
ence? 

No. 7, how many inspected it? 
Hold up your hands please. (Vote 
was had). Thirteen; how many put 
that piece of cloth in firsts? (Vote 
was had). “Thirteen. 

No. 8, how many of you inspected 
that piece of cloth? Hold up your 
hands please. (Vote was had.) Ten 
inspected it,—eleven imspected it. 
How many of you eleven put it in 
firsts? (Vote was had). Eleven. 

No. 9, gentlemen, how many of you 
inspected that piece of cloth? (Vote 
was had). Ten, unless somebody has 
terribly short arms. Gentlemen, 
how many put that in firsts? Hold 
your hands up high. (Vote was had). 
Nine, Who was the gentleman put 
it in seconds? Oh, two of you. Give 
your names please. 

A MEMBER: Mr. Andrews and Mr. 
Williams. 

MR. ANDREWS: This piece of 
cloth has a good deal of oil. 

MR. WILLIAMS: I don’t remem- 
ber just the defect in it but IT have 
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it down to put it into two single culs 
and first it, but I would not put the 
whole piece in firsts. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Shurburtt, 
will you please get No. 9? 

Gentlemen, when we get through 
up here, those of you vitally inter- 
ested can gather around these few 
pieces that are questioned and study 
them. I understand there are a large 
number of you that may not be in- 
interested but those that are after 
we get through can gather around 
and have a round table discussion of 
this cloth. That is the way we get 
the good of a meeting like this, 
studying this cloth. 

Number ten, how many of you in- 
spected that piece of cloth? Every- 
body stand up that inspected that 
piece of cloth. (Vote was had). 
Thirteen; all of you that put it in 
firsts, sit down. (Vote was had). 
Twelve put it in firsts. All right, 
now. Why did that piece go in sec- 
onds? 

A MEMBER: 
data on that. 
onds. 

CHAIRMAN: How many of you 
had more trouble—we have all had 
trouble with cockle filling in our 
lives—but how many had more 
trouble with cockle filling the last 
six months than we had had in the 
past recent years? (Vote was had). 
Three; well, we come to piece No. 11. 
Please stand all that graded that 
graded that cloth. (Vote was had). 
Fifteen; all that put it in firsts, sit 
down. (Vote was had). Eleven pul 
it in firsts, and four put it in sec- 
onds. 


Mr. Williams, why did you put that 
in second? 

MR. WILLIAMS: Well, it had 
cockle filling and slugs that had to 
be pulled out and seratched, but it 
had drawbacks and bad places 
through it; it also was reedy and full 
of neps. 

THE CHAIRMAN: No. 12. Gentle- 
men, we have thirty minutes here 
and we want to get through with 
this and talk about something else. 
All that graded No. 12, please stand 
up. (Vote was had). Thirteen; all 
that put it in firsts, sit down. (Vote 
was had). Twelve put it in firsts. 
That gets that. Why did you put it 
in seconds? 

A MEMBER: Oh, I haven't twelve, 
I beg your pardon; I thought we 
were on thriteen. 

THE CHAIRMAN: All right. No. 
13. Please stand those that inspected 
that. (Vote was had). Thirteen; all 
right, those that put it in firsts, sit 
down. (Vote was had). Seven of 
them put it in seconds. All right, 
we want that piece of cloth sure; Mr. 
Shurburtt, get No. 13. That is an un- 
lucky piece. 

Number Fourteen, all stand that 
inspected that piece of cloth. (Vote 
was had). Twelve; all those that put 
it in firsts sit down, please. (Vote 
was had). Six put it in seconds. 

All right, take piece No. 15; all 
that inspected that please stand up. 
(Vote was had). Fourteen; all that 
put that in first, sit down. (Vote 
was had). Twelve put it in firsts. 

Number sixteen, all that inspected 
that piece of cloth stand up. We 
will be through with this monoton- 
ous work in three minutes, All those 
that graded that stand up. (Vote 

(Continued on Page 28) 


I have not got the 
I have it put in sec- 
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triumph, 
hygienically! 


CELANBSE is the registered trademark. in the United States. of The American Cellulose 4 Chemical Manufacturing Company, Litd., to designate its brand of yarns, tabucs. garments. cic 


CELANESE brand yarn is par excellence the 
fiber for garments next to the skin. Moisture 
cannot penetrate it. Held enmeshed among (not 
in) its fibers, perspiration is rapidly dissipated by 
the free action of air and the body’s warmth. 

Thus garments made of Celanese brand yarn 
are always cool and comfortable, even in a warm, 
clammy atmosphere, and safeguard against those 
dangerous colds which perspiration-soaked under- 
garments induce. 

Celanese brand yarn is the only fiber that lets 
through to the skin the sun’s health-giving ultra- 
violet rays. Being a non-conductor of electricity, 
it keeps the body in a constant bath of the elec- 
tricity generated in the skin. It has unique in- 
sulating qualities, keeping the wearer warm in 
winter, cool in summer. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand 
fabrics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, 
suds, salt-water and perspiration. 


CELANESE 


AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, New YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER. 1116 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


— 


Carding Contest Starts 
Next Week 


Publication of the first articles in 
the contest on “The Fine Points of 
Carding” will be begun in our issue 
of next week. Papers are coming 
in rapidly and there is every indi- 
cation that a large number of men 
will take part in the discussion. 

We urge all men who expect to 
enter the contest to get their arti- 
cles in as promptly as possible. 


The articles may cover every- 
thing that has a bearing on the 


operation of cotton cards, including 
such points as settings, grinding, 
production, care of the card and 
others that affect the quantity and 
quality of card room production. 


Air Space on Reeds. 


Editor: 

Will a reed with a wide air space 
give better results than a reed with 
a narrow air space? If so, why, if 
not, what is the reason. 

Should a loom fixer remove his 
flag before he fixes the loom or fix 
the loom first and then remove the 
flag? In either case, I would like to 
know the reasons. Watcher. 

Yards on a Spool. 
Editor: 

Is there a rule or a set of rules for 
figuring the correct amount of yards 
on 4x5 spool, 1%-inch band from a 
6-inch Franklin dyed package”? 
What is the rule? Won-to-No. 

Various Diameters of the Same 

Yarn Numbers. 
Editor: 

Although the rule is sumple to as- 
certain the diameter of any yarn 
number, why is it that some yarns 
of the same number when made by 
different processes are of larger size 
than others, and yet do not weigh 
more? This is very puzzling to me, 
and I would surely appreciate an 
explanation. North. 


Sliver Hank. 
Editor: 

What is the rule to reduce card 
sliver and drawing frame sliver 1o 
hank. That is: when I am making— 
say a drawing sliver that weighs 56 
grains per yard? What hank is it, 
and what is the rule? 

Questioner. 


Cleaning Cotton Better. 


Editor: 

We are using some sledded cotton 
mixed with the regular hand picked 
stock. This makes our mixture very 
dirty, Ou cleaning capacity is all 
that we can do at present and keep 
up. We have no bale breaker. Our 
pickers and cards must run no slow- 
er in order to keep up. What is the 
best way to manage to keep up the 


CONTEST RULES 


The contest for the best article on “The Fine Points of Carding” 
will be governed by the following rules: 


1. Articles must not be longer than three full columns. 

2. Articles must be signed with assumed names but the real name 
and address of the writer must be known to us. 

3. The subject, The Fine Points of Carding, will include anything 
that has a bearing upon the operation of cotton cards. 

4. Articles must be original and articles that include paragraphs or 


sections copied from other articles on this subject will be thrown out. 


The 


contestants and all of our readers will be requested to call our attention to 
any articles that show evidence of having been copied. 

6. Articles will be published by us in the order received and 
judges will be instructed that where two are of equal merit the decision 


shall be given to the one received first. 


articles as early as possible. 


It is therefore advisable to mail 


6. In mentioning machinery the name of the maker can not be given 
except when necessary to give such information as special card settings, 


etc. 
have no competitors. 


This rule will not apply to special machinery or attachments that . 


7. Articles which are received after May 1, 1927, will not be consid- 


ered in the contest. 


8. The contest will be decided by seven practical men who, acting 
independently of each other, will read the articles and give us their opinion 


relative to which is the best and second best. 


A vote for first place will 


count one (1) and a vote for second place will count one-half (1%). 
9. The article receiving the largest number of the judges’ votes will 


be declared the winner and its writer will receive $25.00. 


The writer of 


the article which receives the second largest vote will receive $15.00, and 


of the third: best, $10.00. 


The writer of the best practical article contributed to this contest will 


receive $25. 


The second prize will be $15 and the third prize $10. 


production and to clean our stock 
a little more at the same time? 
Carder. 


Answer to Young Super. 


Editor: 


Relating to Young Super’s ques- 
tion on speed for drawing frames, 
fast and slow. 

Would suggest what I consider too 
slow is below 250. 250 to 350 is a 
fair normal speed on average work. 
400 and over is rather fast, 500 much 
too fast. Some mills with plenty of 
drawing frames and on quality work 
are operating not over 300, and some 
as low as 250. While some mills that 
are short of drawing frames and not 
especially driving for quality have 
gotten away with drawing frames 
operating as high as 600.4@°750 P. 
M. of the front roll. Roter. 


Answer to Problem. 


Editer: 


Problem wants to know _how to re- 
duce the tension on his sliver webs 
of the drawing frames about 1 to 1% 
per cent when there is not room to 
put on a 35T gear in the place of a 
34T of 8 pitch. Also that one tooth 
would be too much even if there 
were room to admit a 35T gear on 
the calendar roll. 

Having seen the above question 
and experienced this same difficulty, 
I will be glad to explain to Problem 
how I overcame this trouble. In 


the first place, gears of 8 pitch are 
{oo coarse to drive calendar rolls on 
drawing frame. The more modern 
drawing frames are built with the 
train of gears from the front steel 
rolls to the calendar roll, if 14 pitch 
teeth instead of 8 pitch. Now, “Prob- 
lem” can easily change his drawing 
frames to 14 pitch gears and at the 
same time secure the advantage he 
seeks to reduce the tension of the 
sliver to about 1% per cent. To the 
intermediate gear of say 58 teeth 
and which is 8 pitch clamp on a gear 
of 107 teeth of 14 pitch. On the 
calendar roll put on a gear of 61 
teeth to replace the 34T gear, and 
to be meshed into the intermediate 
gear of 107 teeth. 

This will give Problem a much 
smoother transmission and at the 
same time ease up on the tension 
about 1% per cent. Tenn. 


Answer to Second Hand. 


Editor: 


The simplest rule by which to 
ascertain the standard weight of a 
section beam when the actual yarn 
number is known, is to draw a line 
and plaee above the line the total 
yards of yarn wound on the beam 
and the total ends. Below the line, 
place the actual yarn number and 
the constant No. 840, thus: 

Yds. Ends 
12,000 « 400 
lbs. 
20 « 840 
Yarn No. Constant 


Now, in order to find out the 
actual yarn number from the weight 
ascertained, simply place the weight 
below the line in the place of the 
yarn number and proceed as in 
cancellation as done with the pre- 
vious example. Example: 

Yds. Ends 
12,000 x 400 
=20 yarn No. 


285 «x 840 
Wt. Constant 
Slasher Boss. 


Hex-Top Grease Cups Are 
Furnished With Alemite 
Fittings 


Of genuine interest to all manu- 
facturers whose processes or fabri- 
eation require the use of grease 
cups, should be the announcement 
of Link-Belt Company, of Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Philadelphia, which 
describes their new “Hex-Top” mal- 
leable iron compression grease cup 
with Alemite, or Zerk fittings. 

The trade name “Hex-Top” de- 
scribes very aptly the shape of the 
grease cup head. Six-sided, it offers, 
for turning, an easy purchase for 


tes 


any type of wrench, and a good grip 
for the hand. 

The combination of compression 
grease cup and Alemite fitting is a 
distinct improvement over either 
article used separately, the makers 
state. 


An example of this would be in 
the lubricating system of a long belt 
conveyor using many grease cups 
for the idlers: here the easiest, 
fuickest and most economical way 
to fill all the cups at one time, it is 
said, is with a grease gun applied to 
the Alemite fitting, when the cap is 
turned up to a high point, but not 
entirely unscrewed o rremoved. 


The filling can be done without 
waste of grease, and without any 
inconvenience; the cup holds a good 
reserve for use of the compression 
feature, and an occasional slight 
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screwing down by hand or wrench 
is all that is necessary until it is 
time to have a general refilling of 
the cups. 

If a bearing gets warm when the 
grease gun is not at hand, a turn or 
so of the cap takes care of the emer- 
gency. 

The fact, moreover, that the cup 
may be readily filled in even the 
most inaccessible places—for rele- 


eo 


gation to such locations seems to 
fall to the lot of the low.y grease 
cup—is due to just as great an ex- 
tent to the “Hex-Top” head as fo its 
fittings. 

It would seem that there were no 
end to the uses for this cup in in- 
dustrial methods of today; and the 
“Hex-Top” malleable iron compres- 
sion grease cup is reported to be 
available at once, supplied as before 
mentioned, with various types of 
Alemite fittings. 
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Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co. To Double Plant 


The Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. has an- 
nounced plans for enlarging its 
plant so that the present output will 
be doubled. In announcing the 
placing of contracts for additional 
equipment, the company also an- 
nounced that several new products 
will be added to its present line and 
that the sales force would be in- 
creased, 

The company has placed orders 
with the Chattanooga Boiler and 
Tank Company, for the new equip- 
ment, which includes a new battery 
of sulphonators, with individual 
motor driven agitators. 

The company, which has been 
manufacturing chemicals for a year, 
will hereafter produce sizing cotm- 
pounds, sulphonated tallows and fin- 
ishing compounds in addition to the 
sulphonated castor oils they already 
produce. Products. of the company 
are sold under the brand “Best Ser- 
vice.” 

An announcement from W. J. 
Kelly, Jr., sales manager, shows that 
J. V. Thomason, formerly with the 
Hart Cotton Mills of Tarboro, N. C., 
will have charge of the ale of “Best 
Service” size in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. J. 8. McAlister of Greens- 
horo, N. C.. and W. P. Bolen of 
Greenville, S..C., will contimue to act 
as sales representatives for “Best 
Service” textlie oils in the Carolinas. 
T. A. Martin has been appointed as- 
sistant to Mr. Kelly. E. L. Fletcher, 
chief chemist of the Burkart-Schier 


Chemical Co., has been promoted to 
plant manager and will have charge 
of production and research work. 
An additional chemist is to be em- 
ployed at assist Mr. Fletcher. Offi- 
cers of the Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., are: C. A. Schier, president; J. 
A. Huff, vice-president; W. A. Bentel, 
secretary; and A. S. Burkart, assist- 
ant treasurer. 


New Picker For Sledded 
Coton 


[It is estimated by D. L. Jones of 


Lubbock, superintendent of the 
South Plains agricultural experi- 


ment sub-station there, that approxi- 
mately 500,000 bales of last season's 
cotton crop in the South Plains of 
northwest Texas were harvested by 
the “sledding” method, according to 
Lubbock, Texas, advices to the Wal! 
Street Journal. Following recent 
demonstration here of a mechanical 
eotton picker with a gin attachment 
which cleans the cotton after the 
machine has separated the seed 
cotton from the burrs and trash, a 
demonstration was given at the agri- 
cultural experiment sub-station, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Jones, of a 
cotton burr extractor, invented by 
John E. Mitchell. This machine is 
believed to mark an important step 
in the mechanical harvesting of cot- 
ton. It may be moved from place 
fo place in the fleld, thus doing away 
with the old method of hauling 2,000 
to 6,000 pounds of bolls to the gin 
fo gin a 500-pound bale. 

The fact that the machine weighs 
only 1,400 pounds and is mounted on 
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skids enables it to be moved around 
as picking progress. It has a capa- 
city of about 1,000 pounds of seed- 
eotton an hour. Jones cited several 
important advantages to the farm- 
er from the use of the new machine. 
He said that it will save the cost of 
ginning “sledded” cotton; that it 
leaves the burrs and trash in the 
field for fertilizering; that it pro- 
duces a better grade of cotton as a 
result of the preliminary cleaning; 
that it saves the cost of hauling and 
that it expedites gathering of the 
crop, A 
Power for operating the machine 
may be supplied by tractor or auto- 
mobile. Only one horse-power is re- 
quired to run the machine. 


Timken Co. Re-elects 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of The Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company, held at 
the main plant, Canton, Ohio, all the 
present officers were re-elected for 
another year. 

H. H. Timken is president; W. R. 
Timken, John G. Obermier, Marcus 
T. Lothrop, H. J. Porter and T. V. 
Buckwalter, are vice presidents; J. 
F. Strough is secretary and treasur- 
er, and W. A. Brooks, is assistant 
secretary. 

Directors are H. H. Timken, W. R. 
Timken, Marcus T. Lothrop, John G. 
Obermier, and J. F. Strough. 

Only routine business followed the 
election. The financial report of the 
company was made public several 
weeks ago. 


THE EYE IS THE THING 


Take a Fiat Steel Heddle and a Wire Heddle. Examine 
the eye of each under a magnifying glass. 


In the one case you will discover rounded corners—no 
sharp edges—nothing to cut or chafe the thread. 


In the other, you will find corners—sometimes six— de- 


pending on the length of service. 


Is it reasonable to sup- 


pose that the yarn can escape those corners? 


And is it reasonable to suppose that the yarn can go through those corners without being damaged or broken! 


The eye is the thing! 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT New England Office: 


And consider the number of eyes required in your weave room. 


Let us send you some samples—no obligation. 


2lst and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


44 Franklin St., Providence, R. t. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” 


Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 


Drop Wires 


(with Nickel Plated, Copper 


Plated or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Loom Harness (complete with Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 


Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Harris Stresses Value of Textile Institute 


KORGE 8S. HARRIS, retiring presi- 

dent of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia in his address 
before the annual meeting of the 
association at Atlanta, stressed the 
importance of the Textile Institute 
as a means of bringing better condi- 
tions in the textile industry. 

Mr. Harris spoke as fo-lows: 

The past year has given birth to 
a new organization, which to mys 
mind, is destined to eventually wield 
a power beyond the imagination of 
any of us today. Just two years ago 
Lee Rodman came to the New Or- 
leans meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation with a new thought which 
very greatly appealed to me. It was 
discused informally among a few 
who seemed to see tts possibilities 
but the seed fell on unprepared soil 
and could not germinate. A year 
later it was my privilege to intro- 
duce a resolution at the Atlanta 
meeting, outlining my own ideas, 
which replanted the little seed thal 
Mr. Rodman brought to New Or-eans, 
but at the time the contmuation of 
unsound conditions had prepared 
the soil, and the seed very quickly 
took root. 

It has been most gratifying to see 
how, quickly this little seeding has 
grown into a tree that will continue 
to grow until it spreads its shelter- 
ing boughs over the entire industry 
we proudly call our own. I have 
reference to the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. It would be repeating what 
is now common knowledge to review 
the progress in our organization as 
we moved step by step from one 
meeting to another, starting with the 
first in the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
on up to date. Suffice it to say that 
a real work has been done first by 
a sma!!l group, which was increased 


as the movement traveled North 
until we had the support: of mill 
executives directing 75 per cent of 


the cotton spindles of America. 


Selection of Walker D. Hines is Con- 
sidered Exceptionally Fortunate. 


Had we consumed years instead 
of weeks in finding a president, we 
could not have selected the peer of 
Walker D. Hines, and we are to be 
congratulated that he has been will- 
ing to take the responsibilities that 
now rest upon his shoulders. We 
are equally as fortunate in having 
so able a man as George Sloan to 
support Mr. Hines as his chief as- 
sistant. With these men ,supported 
by a well-selected staff, we now have 
in action at 320 Broadway a machine 
that will be felt in cotton textiles 
from Maine to Texas. To appreci- 
ate this, you should call at the In- 
stitute offices while in New York and 
see for yourself just what you have 
created. 

To those men who have held out, 
we hold no animosity. We realize 
that they have acted on their own 
best judgment. We tried to prove 
the obvious value of the: institute 
and believe that as the group or- 
ganization progresses, will 
quickly see the wisdom of enrolling. 
No man long continues to reap the 
benefit of another's effort before he 
feels the urge to contribute his part. 
This is human nature. Many doubt- 


ed, and probably some doubt yet, 
that manufacturers can or will play 


fairly. We have been an industry 
of individuahsts and to a degree 
should remain so, but there is a 


code of ethics applicable to cotton 
manufacturers, and this we expect 
to learn. With a great mind such as 
that of Mr. Hines to lead, we are 
sure of success. 

The Cotton-Textile 
here to stay. It is now serving the 
industry in many ways, but when 
functioning fully will be of tremen- 
dous value to all branches of cotton, 
from and including producer to con- 
sumer. This will surely include all 
manufacturers, whether they are 
contributing members or not. On 
the other hand, we hope that even- 
tually every one in the industry will 
throw his strength, both moral as 
tute, to the end that if may be push- 
well as financial, behind the insti- 
ed forward to a glorious success. 


Institute is 


It may appear to many that in- 
sufficient progress has been made, 


and I take this opportunity to plead 
for patience on the part of those 
who eannot be fully informed as 
to the enormous task we have cut 
oul for ourselves. Starting from 
zero a@ year ago we have actually 
made much more progress than we 
could have reasonably expected in 
May, 1926. The greater part of the 
vear was consumed in organization 
work, which necessarily moved 
slowly. With no precedents to guide 
us, the executive committee moved 
cautiously in order to avoid as many 
mistakes as could be forseen. This 
required frequent meetings of a siz- 
able group of busy men, some of 
whom are charged with tremendous 
personal responsibilities, making at- 
tendance at these meetings difficult. 
Nevertheless, within the short space 
of a vear, the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute is a reality and is digging In as 
rapidky as conditions will permit. 

I would like to explain .at this 
point more of our proposed work- 
ings and plans for the future, but 
leave this to the coming joint meet- 
ing of the American and National 
Associations, called at Atlantic City 
next month, I hope that every cot- 
ton manufacturer in our State will 


make every effort to attend that 
meeting. Not only is your presence 
needed there, but in the light of 


what appears to be in the immediate 
future, I respectifully suggest that 
in vour own interest and that of 
your co-operation, you cannot afford 
Lo miss it. 

Farm Relief. 

We, as an important group of 
American citizens, as well as the 
consumers of a most important agri- 
cultural commodity, have been keen- 
lv interested in what has been gen- 
erally termed the “farm relief move- 
ment.” This was manifasted by a 
very clear-cut resolution adopted by 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association at the Atlanta meeting. 
On the other hand, it has been dif- 
ficult for us to follow the very sys- 
tematic thought and agitation start- 
ed last year to artificially raise the 
price of cotton in this country above 
the world levels. 

The recent passage of the McNary- 


Haugen bill by both our House and 
Senate is to my mind very signifi- 
cant of the willingness of some of 
our representatives in Congress to 
cast aside the very fundamental 
principles of sound economics in 
their excitement to “relieve the 
farmer.” Utter disregard of the ef- 
fect of this legislation on .other de- 
partments of our American life was 
evidently dominant in the minds of 
its suporters, and finally, just before 
passage, a successful effort was 
made by one of our Southern sena- 
tors to apply the “equalization fee” 
to cotton in transportation, process- 
ing, or sale, other than the gin. In 
other words, the American price un- 
der this act, was intended to be arti- 
ficially elevated above the world 
price, but the equalization cost was 
to be paid by the American consum- 
er of cotton. When inventive genius 
produces some method of making 
water gravitate up hill, then, and 
not until then, will such a scheme 
stand up under actual test. 


It is gratifying to know that both 
of the senators, as well as half of 
the congressman from this State had 
the courage to vote against this 
measure and that we had a man in 
the White House with courage to kill 
it. 

We are, nevertheless, interested in 
the welfare of the American farm- 
er, and especially the farms of our 
State, and stand-ready at all times 
to subscribe to any economically 
sound plan that may be proposed to 
improve his conditions. We cannot 
subscribe to any plan based on the 
assumption that farming is greatly 
different from any other business 
and will submit that farming as a 
business will not be improved until 
more modern methods of merchan- 
dising are adopted. To artificially 
maintain prices is more possible in 
farming than in manufacturing. In 
this connection it was interesting to 
see the price of cotton advance on 
the day that the McNary-Haugen 
Bill was vetoed by the President. 

Personally, I cannot express my- 
self too strongly as favoring the 
growth of co-operative marketing 
of cotton, and urge our members to 
support you “cotton co-ops.” I be- 
lieve this route alone can we expect 
a more stable price and improved 
quality. 

During the year our office has 
given some consideration to the 
problem of improving the quality of 
Georgia cotton, and this also been 
brought to the attention of your 


directors. We are using in this 
State an increasing quantity each 
vear of cotton, carrying cost of 


transportation from Texas common 
shipping points. The freight rate on 
such cotton to Atlanta territory is 
$1.29 per hundred. A car of Texas 
cotton can easily run 50,000 pounds, 
for which the transportation com- 
panies receive the staggering sum 
of $645. These rates appear to me 
to be enormous and should be very 
greatly reduced. My opinion is that 
freight rates on cotton, both long 
and short haul, are all entirely too 
high and out of line with other com- 
modities. 

Furthermore, we should make 
every effort to improve the staple 
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and character of cotton produced 
nearby and delivered to our mills by 
truck. In addition to encouraging 
and assisting the agricultural college 
in the work that institution is doing, 
we shou!d see that certain funda- 
mental improvements are made in 
the primary markets to the end that 
the farmer himself may receive the 
proper price differential, as to en- 
eaurage him to cultivate for quality 
cotton and see that he is sufficient- 
ly penalized for undesirable cotton, 
for which, in many primary mar- 
kets, he is now receiving approxi- 
mately as much as for his better 
quality. 

Your board, following Dr. Soule’s 
request of last year, appropriated 
$1,000 to be distributed to produc- 
ers in the five-acre contests, now 
being conducted by the college. 


Georgia School of Technology 


It has occurred to me that the 
mills of Georgia are not taking full 
advantage of the textile departmen! 
of the Georgia School of Technology 
and I have made an effort this year 
to focus your attention on the school. 
In a survey made recently, I was 
agreeably surprised at the high per- 
centage of textile graduates now at 
at work in Georgia mills, but there 
is yet room for very great improve- 
ment. It occurs to me to ask wheth- 
er or not the mill executive is fune- 
tioning in this matter as he should, 
and also, whether the school is doing 
its part, and with this in mind, we 
have brought you together and hope 
to bring out a complete discussion 
of all elements of the problem. 


I have no criticism to make of the 
plant trained men who are now gen- 
erally in charge of our mill opera- 
tions, These men have made good 
and have shown remarkable ability 
to meet the changing conditions. On 
the other hand, looking into the fu- 
ture, I can see the necessity of more 
knowledge of subjects beyond ma- 
chine operation. 

During the past twenty-five years, 
we have travelled a long road, and 
as I look back and recall the mills 
of Georgia as a whole, when I started 
my apprentice-ship, we can well say 
that we are proud of our progress. 
During that period, we have seen 
cotton manufacturing in the South- 
ern States grow from insignificant 
proportions to a place of leadership. 
On the other hand, I am now look- 
ing twenty-five years in the future, 
and wonder what the picture might 
be in 1950. Several departments of 
textile appear now to have periodi- 
cally finding it difficult to balance 
production with demand. As time 
goes on, this will probably become 
more of a problem, and I ask the 
question of you now; with our pres- 
ent facilities and system of training 
our future executives, will we be 
ready to meet the new conditions? 
I am not attempting to make the 
answer for you, but merely bringing 
it to you for consideration. 

From my observation, the average 
cotton mill executive in Georgia 
gives little thought to the school. 
Possibly, he receives applications 
from graduates from time to time, 
but if he takes one or more in his 
mill, does he know just how they 
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shou d be handled? If the men are 
green and of little or no value, the 
mill executive feels no responsibility 
in the matter, and they often drift 
until discouraged and go into other 
lines of work, probably taking with 
them latent talent, partially trained, 
and sorely needed in textiles. The 
question before you is, are you as 
executives doing your part, and is 
the school giving to these men just 
the traininz required to enab'e them 
'o take the mill positions? 

A professor of the School of Com- 
merce, New York University, has re- 
cently made some interesting obser- 
vations from a seven-year study of 
graduates, involving more than 50,000 
individuals. Among other interest- 
ing observations, he mentions that: 
“schools and colleges train young 
men and women for only about 15 
per cent of the essentials of a job, 
and the problems involved in the 
supervision and personal develop- 
ment of men have been largely side- 
stepped by business executives.” My 
opinion is that he is correct in both 
of these statements. The schools 
are not entirely on the right track, 
and probably we, as executives, di- 
recting the affairs of the texti'e in- 
dustry, today, are responsible for its 
future, are largely to blame. Quot- 
ing further the same authority: “A 
man’s worth above $30 or $40 a week 
is dependent on his ability to get 
favorable results from people. A 
man who has only technical knowl- 
edcee to offer can be hired for a very 
modest figure, regardiess of experi- 
ence or training. But if a man has 
in addition to the specific knowledge 
of his work the ability to deal with 
people, his earning capacity and op- 
portunities for service are almost 
limitless. The factors in personali- 
ty are identical with the important 
factors of ability, personality being 
the resu!t of the operation of these 
factors.” He sub-divides ability into 
the following traits: impressiveness, 
initiative, thoroughness, observation, 
concentration, constructive imagina- 
tion, deeision, adaptability, leader- 
ship, organization abilty, expression 
and knowledge. 

Investigations prove such a glar- 
ing gap between training, and per- 
formance on the job, that colleges 
and universities are seeing that the 
greatest part of their responsibility 
lies in training the student in how 
to make use of the knowledge he has 
received when he gets out into life. 
Now, this student of human eco- 
nomics makes this final observation, 
to-wit: “Even in a technical study, 
such as engineering, a man's success 
is due approximately 15 per cent to 
his technical knowledge of his par- 
ticular fleld, and 85 per cent to those 
human qualities, and primarily 
those qualities which have to do 
with successfully dealing with peo- 
ple.” 

| submit these thoughts for the 
consideration of those of you con- 
nected with the direction of the 
school, and also those of use respon- 
sib'e for the training of our future 
textile executives. My thought is 
that colleges and universities may 
have gotten out of balance, and if 
true, this is probably not so much 
the fault of the faculties as it is the 
men in business. The answer may 
lie in a better ‘distribution of the 
devoted to that 15 per cent, (which 
student’s time and efforts, with less 
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has been referred to), and more to 
the remaining 85 per cent. We often 
see men devoting the best part of 
their young manhood to the develop- 
ment of technical skill. exelusively, 
which, in the final analysis, is a com- 
puratively small part of the re- 
quisifes to success. It is not infre- 
quent for me to make contact with 
a man 22 or 23 years of age, who is a 
graduate, and thinks he is what he 
calls a “textile engineer.” Yet, his 
actual contact with his life’s work 
in a mill is from nothing, to possibly) 
three or four months, made up of 
one or more short periods of sum- 
mer work. Furthermore, we see 
men taking col‘ege training in work 
for which they are entirely unsuil- 
ed, and this group retards the pro- 
gress of the men who have correctly 
chosen their vocation. In some cases 
these men are 25 years of age be- 
fore they find that they lack some 
vital factor necessary to the success 
of a so-called textile engineer, what- 
ever that is. I have seen such men 
and could not conscientiously ad- 
vise them to start the long road that 
is obviously ahead of them. In such 
cases, there has been a waste of 
money. and human effort, including 
the time and effort of the man him- 
self. This group includes many able 
men, but with ability in lines far 
removed from cotton manufactur- 
ing. How much better would it be 
if such men could be directed ear'y 
in ‘ife fowards a line of endeavor 
for which they are naturally endow- 
ed. The growth of our industry in 
the South has attracted the attention 
of men in other lines who have 
placed their sons in textile schoo!s 
without proper advice. These boys 
enter college and go blindly on up 
a road which they think leads to 
the coveted goal, with little or no 
knowledge of what is ahead of them 
after graduation. 

[ believe it possible, by a c'oser 
co-operation of the mill and the 
mill and the school, to place the 
graduate in a better position to take 
his place in the mill, but I also be- 
lieve that a large part of the re- 
sponsibility for this lies with the 
men directing our mills today. I 
submit that it is not only to our in- 
terest now, but is our duty to make 
use of the school, to fully acquaint 
ourselves at all times with the 
school’s requirements, and see tha! 
the equipment is not only adequate 
but. modern in every respect. For 
the benefit of the mills today, as well 
as the students who are the execu- 
tives of tomorrow, the schools 
should be in position to do a grea! 
part of our research and testing 
work, and such work shou'd be pass- 
ed to the school as far as possible. 

I do not believe that the cotton 
mills of Georgia can afford to stand 
by and see this textile department 
suffer for the want of adequate 
equipment, or the faciifies neces- 
sary to instruct these young men ‘n 
the most modern methods. Mvy ide 
is that not only should the State 
funds be supplemented where neces- 
sary, but that we should interes! 
ourselves at all times in the pro- 
gress or lack of progress made here, 
with the purpose of making this 
school a part of our mill operations. 

I hope that the subject matter 
presented by speakers this morning 
will be fully discussed and that this 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Says Mills and Finishers Should Cooperate 


Necessarily I have had to base this 
talk on the finishing industry as 
practically all of my experience has 
been in this line. At the present 
time there are five men from Geor- 
gia Tech in our plant and they are 
all doing excellent work and our 
biggest job was at the beginning to 
convince them that they should get 
down to bed rock on as friendly 
terms as possible with the men in 
the plant, because this is where the 
majority of the information is re- 
ceived, 

While we are on the subject of 
the finishing industry I want to ap- 
peal for closer cooperation between 
the mills and finishing plants, re- 
gardiess of who is doing the finish- 
ing. 

A good many years back the mills 
and finishing plants were more or 
less hog-headed and each one tried 
to pass the trouble that developed 
on to each other. This condition has 
been materially remedied, and the 
majority of the mills are cooperat- 
ing with the finishing plants very 
closely, realizing that it is to their 
advantage to do so. The finsher has 
his problems and his own trouble 
but a good many times these troubles 
can be remedied by close co-opera- 
tion with the mill, and especially is 
this true among Southern finishing 
plants and mills, because your prod- 
uct unless it is properly finished, re- 
gardiess of the fact that it may be 


Abstract of Address by J. 
hefore { 


the best product on the market, will 
be a second if not handled right by 
the finisher. On the other hand a 
finisher cannot take a piece of cloth 
that is made wrong for the purpose 
intended and give a first quality 
piece of goods. 

I believe the problem of the manu- 
facture of cloth in the South is well 
solved and well handled, but unless 
by co-operating with the finishers 
and this cloth can be finished righ! 
you are at a handicap in merchan- 
dising the finished article, and the 
more boys from textile schools that 
can be worked up in the mills and 
finishing plants with the vision as 
to possibilities of Southern manu- 
facture and Southern finishing we 
feel the better co-operation will ex- 
ist between the two branches of in- 
dustry. 

I understand that there is some 
agitation among the students to cut 
down on the amount of chemisiry 
that is given in the textile course. 
This will be, in my opinion, a very 
sad mistake. Instead of cutting 
dewn the chemistry this should be 
enlarged, because it makes no dif- 
ference whether the boy is going 
into a finishing plant or a mill, 
chemistry is very essential and un- 
less the boy has the right start he 
will not be able to handle the eco- 
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nomical problems that might come 
up. We will take, for instance, the 
weaving mill, in the slasher room 
there are very few people capable 
of determining whether a softener 
is doing the proper work it should 
do for the amount of money paid 
for it, and a goody many mills are 
losing quite a little money due to 
the softener that they are using in 
their sizing. In our own place we 
have seen softeners that would do 
identically the same work with a 
variation of as much as 3 cents per 
pound in the price. Sizings are also 
used by a good many mills that con- 
lain a great deal of unsaponified 
fatty or mineral oil, and the boy 
that leaves any textile school should 
be able to definitely determine 
whether the softener will do a given 
job without leaving unsaponified or 
mineral oils in the size mixture. 
Cloth containing these spots as a 
result of this unsaponified fatty or 
mineral oil is less valuable than that 
which does not contain them, be- 
cause if hinders considerably the 
finishing qualities of this cloth. A 
good many sizing compounds also 
contain magnesium and  ealcium 


chloride, which is very dangerous to 
use on any cloth that is going to be 
finished, especially for the cloth that 
if sothe heat from 
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the singers will break the chlorides 
up into hydro-chloric acid which 
lenders the cloth, and unless the 
cloth is finished with the end in view 
of the finishing plant being able to 
produce a first class product it is 
necessarily deteriorated in value, 
and the mill accordingly loses 
money, and for the boy going into 
the finishing industry chemistry is 
the most essential subject he can 
possibly take up, as practically every 
operations depends on some chemi- 
cal reaction. 


This school is hoping the time will 
come when they can put in a 
straight chemistry and dyeing 
course, which would lead more to 
the finishing field than to the cotton 
field. Of course, however, a great 
many of your are interested in this, 
especially the ones doing dyeing, be- 
cause unfortunately the dyeing and 
finishing is a comparatively recent 
development in the South, and all 
of these plants have to train their 
own men, and always have a man 
ready to step in, should by any 
means they lose one. If you lose a 
carder or a spinner due to the num- 
ber of mills it is comparatively easy 
to go out and hire a new man to fill 
his job. In the case of dyeing and 
finishing the job is not quite so sim- 
ple, because the number of men in 
the South that are qualified to 
handle this position are compara- 
tively few and the ones that are it 
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is almost impossible to hire, because 
if a mill has a satisfactory man on 
this line they will not let him go 
for the sake of a few dollars a week, 
and if a job along this line is to be 
handled satisfactorily the man must 
have chemistry and general engi- 
neering. 


Cotton More 
Active 


Cotton spinning activity in March, 
was the highest in many months, 
109.7 per cent on a single shift basis, 
according to the monthly report of 
the Census Bureau. 

According to preliminary figures, 
37,035,710 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States 
on March 31, of which 32,919,288 were 
operated alt some time during the 
month, compared with 32,872,402 for 
February; 32,633,550 for January; 
32,496,250 for December; 32,586,770 
for November; 32,592,806 for October, 
and 33,245,114 for March, 1926. 

The aggregate number of active 
spindles hours reported for the 
month was 9,628,990,121. In March 
the normal time of operation was 27 
days, compared with 23 23 for Febr- 
uary, 25% for January, 26 for De- 
cember, 25% for November and 25% 
for October. Based on an activity 
of 8.78 hours per day, the average 
number of spindles operated during 
March was 40,618,367 or at 109.7 per 
cent capacity on a single shift basis. 
This compares with 1068 for Febr- 
uary, 102.3 for January 100.3 for De- 
cember, 101.2 for November, 98.9 for 
October, and 102.2 for March, 1926. 
The average number of active spin- 
die hours per spindle in place for 
the month was 260. 


School in Textiles 


Summer courses in textile indus- 
try will be an important feature of 
the Clemson College summer school, 
Clemson, S. C. W. H. Washington, 
registrar, announced. These courses 
will run from June 13th to July 23rd. 
Three phases of the industry will be 
emphasized: cotton festing, cotton 
grading, and teaching of textiles. 

Work in the methods and value 
of testing the various grades and 
staples of cotton will be conducted 
by H. H. Willis, cotton techno'ogis!t 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Wills, is a graduate 
in textiles and a man of wide exper!- 
ence both in cotton mills and in cot- 
ton testing. He is also experienced 
in supervision of industrial educa- 
tion. The relative spinning value of 
various grades and staples of cotton 
as determined by waste content, run- 
ning qualities, strength of yarn, and 
dyeing and finishing qualities will 
be studied, such studies being based 
upon comprehensive tests conducted 
under supervision of Mr. Willis. 

A course similar to this was at- 
tended last summer by cotton mill 
managers, assisant managers, gener- 
al superintendents, overseers, and 
section men as well as by cotton 
graders and teachers of textiles. In- 
teresting questions, resulting in live 
discussions, were raised by various 
members of the class. Some of the 
points were waste content, variation 
in staple length, running qualities, 


general manufacturing characteris- 
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tics, relative costs, 
bility to local conditions of certain 
grades and staple grown in given 
sections of the cotton belt. 

such a program of _ instruction 
based on scientific data will prove of 
great value, resulting in the inter- 
change of ideas so that each member 
of the c ass may express his view- 
point as well as gain from opinion 
of others. Those who are directly 
interested in cotton manufacturing 


and the adapta- 


will be given an opportunity to 
spend a part of their time in direct 
contact with spinning tests being 
conducted by Clemson College. 
Work in cotton grading will be 
conducted by J. L. Johnson, U.S. D. 
A. specialist with the New York 
Board of Cotton Examiners. Mem- 
bers of this class will grade and 


staple several thousand samples of 
cotton, representative of the Univer- 
sal Standards for American Cotton. 
Lectures upon the methods used in 
determining the standards and dis- 
cussions of the factors affecting the 
values of cotton will be given. This 
class last year was attended by prac- 
tical mill men as well as commercial! 
colton graders, some of the members 
correlating the work with the colton 
testing course. 

The division of education of the 
college will conduct courses in the 
teaching of textiles. Special empha- 
sis will be placed upon methods of 
leaching and traiming to be used in 
the cotton mill, in night textile 
schools and vocational textile 
classes. To the mill men who en- 
courage night schools this course 
affords an excellent opportunity to 
have their foreman prepare and im- 
prove themselves in their knowledge 
of textiles and in the methods of 
leaching the men who are under 
their supervision both nigh! 
schools and “on the job.” 

Louis Greet, Vocational Director. 
Parker District, a well known au- 
‘hority in this field and C. M. Wil- 
son, State Supervisor of Industrial 
Fducation, have been secured to as- 
sist in this work. Miss Marie Jones 
who has made a marked success 
with the Abbeville Continuation 
school will add much to the course. 
Superintendents of schools in textile 
communities and local supervisors of 


textile classes will find this work 
valuable to them and their textile 
teachers. 


These three courses are scheduled 
to conflict as little as possible, so 
that a student may take as much 
work as he desires. A conference 
for mill executives and superinten- 
dents will be held June 23rd and 
24th the program will be announced 
soon 


National Alphazurine B Cone. 


An important addition to its line 
of acid blues is National A!phazurine 
B. Cone., recently announced by the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 

This new product will prove to be 
useful, not only to dyers of both wool 
and silk, but to eolorers of other 
substances. If} is very soluble, dyes 
ievel, and will be found useful in the 
producion of bright b'ue shades 
either alone, or in combination. 

Product samples, with full teehni- 
cal information, may be obtained 
from any of the offices of the Na- 
tional. 
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Goods have a clean, sweet smell. 


Oil Emulsified by Oakite 


It is by the physical action of emulsifica- 


tion that oils, greases, and the dirt 
carry, are lifted from fibres unaltered, leav 
ing the fibres unaffected in color, 
and strength. 


they 


lustre, 


more powerful 
detergent action than 
any of the alkalies 


of its peculiar properties—its emulsi- 
fying action—Oakite accomplishes results either 
alone or with other materials that cannot be obtained 
otherwise in wet finishing processes. 


This fact is strikingly shown in the improved kier 
boiling results many mills are now getting with 
Oakite in combination with caustic. In woolen mills, 
cotton mills, or silk mills, the advantage of using 
Oakite makes itself most readily apparent on exam- 
ination of fabrics after the finishing operation. 


For example, silk 


hosiery has a softness of feel, lustrous appearance, 
a “look of quality” that was not possible before using 


Oakite. 


Find out about Oakite and its remarkable detergent 
action—and its application to your processes; or 
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has been written to help you save money and obtain 


better results in your finishing operations. 
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The Federal Council Of 
Churches 


T is a coincidence that while we 

published in our issue of last 
week the activities of the officials of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the Manufactur- 
ers Record also opened up on them 
and published a speech of Congress- 
man Free which we are reprinting 
on page 34 of this issue. 


The Manufacturers 
among other things: 


Record said 


“Tf all the possible evils which many 
Protestants have charged against the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy were true, they would still 
be not more dangerous, perhaps less dan- 
gerous, than the power which the organi- 
zation known as the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ is seeking to develop in 
this country. Claiming to represent over 
20,000,000 Protestants and sometimes 
claiming to represent the Protestants of the 
entire country merely because a large 
number of church organizations are affil- 
iated with it, the officers of that organiza- 
tion are constantly carrying on propaganda 
of every kind, seeking to control legislation 
and dominate nearly all other affairs. 

“It may very properly be asked where 
that organization gets the money which it 
spends so freely in its many and varied 
activities. 

“Who really constitute the controlling 
powers and who has the authority to col- 
lect and spend the vast amount of money 
to maintain the many officers of the Coun- 
cil and to carry on this widespread propa- 
ganda in its aim praetically to dominate 
the affairs of America ?”’ 

Prior to the Bishops’ Attack and 
the tracing of its origin to Worth 
M. Tippy, of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, we 
had never paid much attention to 
that organization, but are becoming 
more and more convinced that it is 
one of the most dangerous organiza- 
tions in this country. 


They are all the more dangerous 
because they use the Church as a 


cloak for their activities and when 
attacked claim that the attacks are 
upon the Church. 


The Manufacturers Record raises 
the question about where the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches obtain the 
vast funds which they expend and 
that put us to thinking, and we have 
sent out a hurry call for certain 
information which we hope will be 
available by next week. 

If it should be proved, as we now 
suspect, that money contributed by 
Southern people to a religious or- 
ganization is being used to pay the 
salaries and finance the propaganda 
of those who use “Caesar's Weap- 
ons” while wearing the cloak of the 
Church there will be a sensation 
produced. 

We do not know where the uncov- 
ering movement will end, but it is of 
vital interest to learn the truth. 

We recommend the close reading 
of the address of Congressman Free 
as published on page 34 of this issue. 


Gotham’s Agricultural 
Headlights 


HE bulletin of the Associated In- 
dustries of Kentucky makes the 
following very clever reference to a 
recent article in the publication of 
the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee: 


“The physical evils of farm work are not 
always obvious, nor immediate, but rather 
of the kind that become more manifest as 
the child grows older.” This morsel of 
wisdom comes from such an outstanding 
agricultural center as 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, where is headquartered 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
which is kept agoing by contributions from 
at least two kinds of people—those who 
think a little about their giving, and those 
who think less. The committee issues a 
monthly bulletin and the quoted sentence 
appeared in the April number. It is one 
of the jewels clustered under the heading, 
“Control of the Employment of Children 


in Agriculture,” possibly written by the 
jolly editor after he had finished milking 
the cow and slopping the hogs in the barn- 
yard around the. skyscraper housing his 
sanctum. 


The whole article may be of value to 
anyone interested in solving the farm prob- 
lem. The editor confesses he is not averse 
to children working a little around the 
farms of their parents. But he put his 
editorial pen down on rural kids running 
over to the neighboring farm and gleaning 
a little circus money by working tobacco 
or hoeing onions. If they are under 14, he 
is dead against their working for hire for 
an instant. He admits it is different when 
they are between 14 and 16, and he even 
goes so far as to boldly say he recognizes 
the embarrassment of running around 
looking for a permit to work a couple of 
days—maybe finding the crop spoiled by 
the time the permit is secured. But the 
editor is evidently giving his best thought 
to the problem. “For the present,” he re- 
assures the reader, “and until we can think, 
or be told, of some better way of handling 
the matter, we advocate the waiving of 
work permits for children under 16 em- 
ployed in agriculture.” 


In view of the earnest and numer- 
ous statements during the Federal 
Child Labor Campaign that there 
was no desire or intention of re- 
stricting child labor on farms, the 
recent criticisms of farm conditions 
by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee are interesting. 


Babcock’s Predictions 


boag- good friend, Fred Babcock, of 
Fibre and Fabric, of Boston, has 
attracted attention by saying: 

“Labor troubles in the Southern district 
within the next three years will send back 
to New England the textile companies that 
have recently moved South.” 

Fred Babcock runs an excellent 
journal and knows a lot about New 
England, but he is hardly qualified 
to tell what is going to happen in 
the South. 

While better labor conditions 
have had an influence upon the 
movement of mills to the South, it 
has not been the direct cause. 

If strikes and union labor agita- 
tors were as plentiful in the South 
as in New England, mills would stil! 
move South because of economic 
conditions. 


We doubt if Fred Babcock lives 
to see even one cotton mill move 


back from the South to New Eng- 
land. 


The Boll Weevil Menace 


S the last two seasons have been 

unfavorable to boll weevils from 
from the standpoint of emergence 
are no longer a menace, but believe 
and growth many believe that they 
that they are wrong. 

No one can foretell whether or not 
the season will be favorable to boll 
weevil growth, but it is known that 
emergency has been very favorable 
to them. 

The Government reports from 
Louisiana show increased emer- 
gency and the North Carolina State 
laboratory officials say that about 14 
or 20 times as many boll weevils in 
North Carolina have survived the 
last winter as was the case last 
year. 

Given a favorable growing season 
the boll weevils may seriously af- 
fect the 1927 crop. 
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The Women Representatives 


T has been customary for women 

who appear before committees of 
Congress or State Legislatures to 
proclaim themselves as the represen- 
tatives of numerous women’s organ- 
izations, and the following statement 
by a recent writer in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer is so true that it is very 
amusing: 


“The writer sat in an open hearing of a 
committee in the State Capitol recently and 
heard a woman stand up and tell the com- 
mittee she represented an organization of 
so many thousand women and they were 
expecting the committee to vote out the 
bill for vote in the Legislature. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she belonged to an organization 
of women of that number of members, but 
it is a safe bet that not a baker’s dozen 
knew she was there or cared a hoot if she 
were, and would not have understood what 
it was all about if they had been told. The 
great thing in all this new proposed legis- 
lation in women’s clubs is for women to 
think. Think, think, and then think some 
more. This country is full of paid propa- 
gandists to put over all sorts of schemes 
for the benefit of some selfish and inimical 
end.” 


David Clark Elected Rotary 
District Governor 


AVID CLARK, editor of the South- 

ern Textile Bulletin, was unani- 
mously chosen as the District Gov- 
ernor Nominee at the annual con- 
ference of the Fifty-eighth District 
of Rotary International, held at 
Spartanburg, 5. C., on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week. The actual 
election will be at Ostend, Belgium, 
in June, but the nomination by a 
district conference is equivalent to 
election. 


Mr. Clark will on July ist succeed 
Zack Wright, president of the New- 
berry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, who has 
been Governor of the- Fifty-eighth 
District since July ist of last year. 

The Fifty-eighth Rotary District 
is composed of all of South Carolina 
and the lower half of Western North 
Carolina including Salisbury, Hick- 
ory and Asheville. 

Luther H. Hodges, assistant man- 
ager of tle Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills at Spray, N. C., was 
recently made the District Governor 
Nominee for the Firty-seventh Ro- 
tary District, which is composed of 
fhe remainder of North Carolina 
and a small portion of Virginia. 


The Weavers’ Meeting 


HE meeting of the Weavers’ Divi- 

sion of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation at Spartanburg, 8. C., was 
one of the best division meetings 
that has been held. 

More than 250 men were present 
with the object of improving their 
textile knowledge and there is no 
doubt that every one of them profit- 
ed to some extent. 

It speaks well for the textile in- 
dustry of the South that superin- 
tendents and overseers have such a 
desire for knowledge and we doubt 
if a similar meeting could have been 
held in any other textile section of 
the world. 

Chairman L. L. Brown of the 
Weavers’ Division deserves great 


credit for the manner in which he 
handled the meeting. 
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Personal News 


John Lang, of Gastonia, has_ be- 
come an overseer in one of the mills 
at Mount Holly, N. C. 


J. D. Smith has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Georgia- 
Kineaid Mills No. 1, Griffin, Ga. 


E. L. Whitesell has become over- 
seer of carding at the Elmira Mills, 
Burlington, N. C. 


E. L. Atkins, who recently resign- 
ed as overseer of carding al the Nor- 
ris Mills, Cateechee, 8. C., is now 
with the Alice Mills, Easley, 5. C. 


C. F. Blume, of High Shoals, 8. C., 
has become overseer of night spin- 
ning at the Winnsboro Mills, Winns- 
boro, 8. C. 


G. W. Hagan, of Clover, S. C., has 
accepted the position of superinten- 
dent of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, Selma, N. C. 


J. 8. Bachman has resigned as 
superintendent of the Anchor Duck 
Mills, Rome, Ga., after 27 years of 
service with that company. 


Millard Sharpe has returned to 
his former position as overseer of 
finishing at the Elmira Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


J. L. Higgins has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at the Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills No. 1, Griffin, Ga. 


J. B. Webb has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in spinning at the Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills No. 41, Griffin, Ga. 


J. C. Hester has become overseer 
of night spinning at the High Shoals 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, High Shoals, N. C. 


W. R. Allen, formerly master me- 
chanic at the Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has accepted a similar 
position at the Elmira Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


W. C. Vickers has resigned his 
position with the Ossipee Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., to become ship- 
ping clerk at the Elmira Mills, of 
the same place. 


T. V. Hughes has resigned his po- 
sition with the Tallassee Mills, Tal- 
lassee, Ala., to become night over- 
seer of weaving at the McComb 
Mills, McComb, Miss. 


Vv. D. Shepard has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the High 
Point Yarn Mills, High Point, N. C., 
and accepted a similar position at 
the Elmira Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


A. J. Poe has resigned as assistant 
overseer of weaving at the Altavista 
Mills, Altavista, Va. to become 
overseer of weaving at the Elmira 
Mills, Burlington. N. C. 


Tom Stewart has been promoted 
from night overseer to day overseer 
of carding at the Apalache plant of 
the Victor-Monaghan Company, Ar- 
lington, S. C. 


C. W. McNealey has been trans- 
ferred from superintendent of the 
Natchez (Miss.) plant of the Cotton 
Mill Products Company to a similar 
position at the Mobile (Ala.) plant 
of the same company. 


J. W. Engle, who was superin- 
tendent of the Elmira Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., prior to the sale and 
reorganization of the company, will 
be superintendent under the new 
management. 


J. B. Parker has resigned as man- 
ufacturing superintendent of the 
Loray plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
Company, Gastonia, N. C., and is now 
located in Macon, Ga. 


H. CG. Harris has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Smithfield 
Cotton Mills, Smithfield, N. C.. and 
returned to his former position as 
overseer carding at the Marlboro 
Mills No. 4, McColl, 8. C. 


Clyde Murray has resigned his 
position at the Hartsell Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C., to become overseer of 
dyeing at the Elmira Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. 


J. M. Williams has resigned as 
superintendent and general man- 
ager of the Barrow County Cotton 
Milis, Winder, Ga. and the Law- 
renceville Cotton Mills, Lawrence- 
ville, Ga. 


E. 8S. Tramwell has been trans- 
ferred from superintendent of the 
Yazoo City (Miss.) plant of the Cot- 
ton Mills Products Company to a 
similar position at the Natchez plant 
of the same company, at Natchez, 
Miss. He is succeeded by J. W. 
Jolly, as reported last week. 


W. R. Smith, formerly with the 
Portsmouth Chemical and Dye 
Works, has joined the Southern 
sales force of the United Chemical 
Products Corporation. He will have 
headquarters in Raleigh and will 
work the Southern territory, which 
is in charge of W. T. Grant, of 
Charlotte. 


Important Notice 


Through a misunderstanding in 
our office, in publishing the rules 
for the contest on “The Fine Points 
of Carding,” it was stated that all 
papers must be mailed by May 1. 
This is an error. The closing date 
for the contest is May 15. 


This is in accordance with rules 
governing all our previous contests, 
which have set 15 days after the 
publication of the first article as the 
last day upon which articles for the 
contest could be mailed. 


Publication of the contest articles 
will begin next week. We hope all 
contestants will mail their articles 
as early as possible, but wish to 
emphasize the fact that they have 
until May 15 to send them in, instead 
of May 1, as previously announced. 
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Economy and Quality in 


Bleaching and Dyeing 


A N effective detergent for the kiering 
process, this kier agent readily dis- 


solves and removes the natural fatty and 
waxy impurities in the cotton. As a result 
the subsequent bleaching process is greatly 
facilitated and a perfect white obtained in 
bleaching. 


Bleacheries by using Amalie Sonolene have 
eliminated one boil where two boils were 
previously necessary. 


In open and closed dyeing machines, the 
difficulties usually experienced with ordi- 
nary turkey red oils through foaming are 
eliminated by the use of Amalie Sonolene. 
It is especially recommended for Franklin 
Dyeing Machines. 


In raw stock dyeing, the addition of 144% 
to 2% Amalie Sonolene eliminates static. 


Leaflet completely describing the properties, 
function and uses of Amalie Sonolene sent 
anywhere free upon request. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


alie 
ONOLENE 


L. SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK 
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Burlington, N. C.-The King Mills, 
which are erecting an addition, as 
previously noted, will install 8 twist- 
ers and winding equipment and will 
hereafter produce ply yarns. 

Greenville, S. C—Work of paint- 
ing all houses in the Woodside Mill 
community was begun several days 
ago and will be completed in about 
two months time. 


Anderson, 8S. C.—Work has started 
on the new plant of the Gossett Dye- 
ing & Finishing Company. 

The new plant will cost abou! 
$150,000 and will be completed about 
July: 1. Actual operation of the 
plant is expected to start about 
August 1. 


-~ 


Davidson, N. C.—The Kubar Manu- 
facturing Company, recently organ- 
ized in Charlotte to install equip- 
ment for the manufacture of asbes- 
tos textiles, as noted, have leased the 
building formerly known as the Lin- 
den ‘Mills here. The=building, owned 
by the Davidson Mills, has not been 
used by that company since the 
erection of an addition to their other 
building here. 


Union, 8S. C.—Charter for a new un- 
derwear factory to be located here, 
to be known as the Unionwear Corp. 
has been applied for at the office of 
the secretary of State. Capital stock 
is listed at $60,000 and incorporators 
given as S. M. Eidelstein, of Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y. and H. M. Arthur, of 
Union. It is understood the mill will 
be in the businees district of Union. 

Although Mr. Eidelstein is a direc- 
tor of the Liberty Fabrics Corp., of 
Union, which moved here from 
Brooklyn, the Unionwear Corp., has 
no official connection with the form- 
er firm, it was said by officials of the 
Liberty company. 


Shannon, Ga.— The new plant of 
the Southern Brighton Mills is now 
operating full time, night and day. 
It has 25,000 spindles and 24 looms 
making tire fabric. Robert A. Mor- 
gan is agent; W. E. Rambow, super- 
intendent. 

W. A. Hadaway, overseer of card- 
ing: R. B. Hunt, overseer spinning, 
winding and warping; J. F. Wright, 
overseer weaving and _ twisting; 
Mims Harris, overseer cloth room; 
J. E. Moore, master mechanic; J. L. 
Jolly, yard foreman. 


Florence, Ala J, T. Flagg, treas- 
urer of Gardiner-Warring Company, 
announces that all machinery used 
in their former plant at Amsterdam, 
N. ¥Y., is crated and ready to be ship- 
ped to Florence as soon as sifficient 
housing space is provided. Including 
the local property, the assets of the 
company will total more than $500,- 
(1M). 

The Cherry Cotton Mills, of Flor- 
ence, entire output will be bought, 
it is thought, by the Gardiner-War- 
ring Company, and manufactured 
into’ a finished product. 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM 4&4 HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER 4&4 SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
$20 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
Equipment for Looms 


The Warp Stop with a twenty-four year 
record of Reliability, Sustained Efficiency 


and Low Cost of Maintenance. 
The. Warp Stop which many representa- 
tive Southern Mills are adopting. 
0) For information pertaining to warp stop 
—) motions and drop wires, get in touch with 
Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 
R. IL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
= P. O. Box 2063 Atlanta, Ga. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages __ Complete To aphic Surveys 
Real Estate Subdivision and Re- of pograp y 


sorts General Designs, Grading, Planting 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses and Detail Plans 


Private Dstate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landscape and 
Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Lowell, N. C.—The Art Cloth Mills 
will in the future be known as Jud- 
son Mills, No. 3, it was announced. 

B. E. Geer, head of the two Jud- 
son plans'in Greenville, is also head 
of the plant here. No other changes 
except that of name are contemplat- 
ed, Mr. Geer, said. 


Asheville, N. C—The Ray Hosiery 
Mills, recently organized here, began 
operations this week. The plant has 
knitting machines, 10 ribbers. 
loopers and equipment for dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing. It will pro- 
duce mens hosiery, rayon, silk and 
cotton. C. S. Kinsland is president, 
W. Y. Frazer, vice-president: ©. A. 
Ricks, secretary and superintendent. 


Winder, Ga. — Controlling interest 
in the Barrow County Cotton Mills 
here and the Lawrenceville Mills. 
Lawrenceville, has been sold to B. 
C. Finney, of Huntsville, Ala. He 
will be general manager of the new 
company. The deal is said to in- 
volve about $340,000. It is under- 
stood that work of installing looms 
in the plant at Lawrenceville wil! 
start within a short time. 

The sale was handled through C. 
L.. Upchurch and Sons, Athens, Ga. 

Greenville, S. C—Sale of the plant 
of Lullwater Mills, in this city, and 
resumption of operations along a 
slightly different line are considered 
possible within the near future. 

A representative of a New York 
company which manufactures car- 
pets is said to be interested, and has 
investigated fully the plant here, 
which has been idle for two or three 
years. It is said to meet his require- 
ments in a general way, although, of 
course, new machinery would have 
to be installed. 


Pelham, S. C.—Machinery is now 
being received for the Enoree Con- 
verting Company and will be install- 
ed within the near future, it was 
announced by H. T. Crigler, head of 
the new concern. The machinery 
will be in place and operation be- 
gun between May 15 and June 1, Mr. 
Crigler stated. 

A number of new houses for oper- 
atives are now being built and these 
will house employees of the new 
plant. An unoccupied building here 
will be used for the new concern, 
the construction of a building there- 
fore being unnecessary. 


Chester, S. C.—Fire in the cotton 
warehouse of the Baldwin plant of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills 
caused heavy damage. There were 
1,300 bales in the second compart- 
ment of the warehouse and it is 
thought that the salvage will hardly 
amount to more than 25 per cent. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 

It is not known what caused the 
fire, since the warehouse had been 
packed to capacity with cotton sev- 
eral months ago and the doors lock- 
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New Officers of Georgia 
Association 


The Cotton Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Georgia, in convention in 
Atlanta last week, elected the follow- 
ing officers: W. H. Hightower, 
Thomaston, president; T. M. Forbes, 
Atlanta, secretary; J. J. Scott, Scott- 
dale, treasurer: C. W. Chears, At- 
lanta, treasurer. 


New member of the board of di- 
rectors are N. E. Elas, Atlanta; 
Robert White, Athens: M. M. Bryan, 
Fitzgerald; P. M. McKenny, Colum- 
bus: J. A. Cheatham, Griffin. W. D. 
Anderson, of Macon, is chairman of 
the board. 


Spinners To Meet Hines 


All spinners of carded yarns have 
been invited to meet with Walker 
D. Hines, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute at a conference to 
be held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Charlotte on May 4. 

The committee in charge of the 
meeting has made it plain that all 
mills making carded yarns are urged 
to have a representative at the 
meeting, whether they hold mem- 
bership in the Institute or not, and 
that there will be no solicitation of 
membership among those who at- 
tend. 


It is expected that the meeting 
will result in the formation of a 
Carded Yarn Spinners group of the 
Textile Institute, organized along 
lines similar to the groups of wide 
and narrow sheeting manufacturers 
that have already been organized. 

Leading carded spinners in the 
South are expected at the meeting 
and the importance of group or- 
ganization to handle the problems 
of the spinners is being emphasized 
as being of extreme importance at 
this time. 


New Dyestuff Reported 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Discovery 
and successful manufacture of a dye 
unlike any other dye being produced 
in the world in a plant in Burling- 
ton, N. D. has been placed on the 
market, according to a business re- 
view of a Minneapolis bank. 

The new dye known as Dakalite 
is cheaply manufactured from waste 
of lignite coal, billions of tons which 


66 PEP’ 
WANTED 


Have you the pep to put 
behind well known 
brand of belting, the rap- 
idly increasing demand 
for which calls for addi- 
tions to the Southern sales 
force? If you have, ad- 
dress the facts to M. S. B.., 
care this paper. 
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is found in Western North Dakota. 
The minerals dye or color base is in 
brown shades and is being used 
more extensively as a wood stain. 
Competing material, the review 
States, is now imported largely from 
Germany, at a much higher cost 


than the price at which the North 
Dakota product can be sold in the 
home market. “That it can compete 
abroad is shown by the fact that it 
already has been sold in England, 
China and New Zealand,” the review 
states. 


Artificial Schappe 
ARTIFICIAL STRAW 


LA SOIE DE 


| Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose ) 


DAILY OUTPUT 50,000 Ibs. 


CHATILLON 


“CHA TILAINE” 
Artificial Wool 


ARTIFICIAL HORSEHAIR 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS U. 8. A. 


ASIAM, Ine. 
59 Pearl St., New York City 


John L. Davidson, Southern Representative 


Whitehall 8572-8389 : 


Millbury :- 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Company 


-: Mass. 


lhe 


Atlanta 
Reorgia 


Boston 


Reliable Humidifying Devices | 


| AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Charlotte Greenville 


Massachusette North Caroline Seuth Careline 
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“Present productive ‘capacity of 
the Burlington plant is one ton of 
the powered dye in an eight-hour 
shift. 


New N. C. Labor Law 


Raleigh, N. C. —The Child Welfare 
Commission passed a resolution au- 
thorizing E. F. Carter, executive 
secretary, to enforce the 1927 Child 
Labor Act as interpreted by Attor- 
ney General Dennis G. Brummitt, at 
a meet of the commission here in 
the office of the chairman, Mrs. Kate 
Burr Johnson, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

The Attorney-General interpreted 
the new law to mean that children 
between 14 and 16 years of age could 
not work more than eight hours a 
day if they had not completed the 
fourth grade in school. Children 
who have completed the fourth 
grade may work the full 10 hours 
allowed by a previous child labor 
law under the ruling. In this ruling 
he reversed the informal opinion of 
Assistant Attorney General Frank 
Nash that children between 14 and 
16 years who had not completed the 
fourth grade could not work at all, 
and those who had completed it 
could work only eight hours a day. 

Read in England. 
The North Carolina State Child 
Welfare Commission, 
Raleigh, N. C., April 13, 1927. 


Mr. David Clark, Editor. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


My Dear Mr. Clark: 


I experienced a rather interesting 
surprise in opening our mail today 
to find a clipping from the Southern 
Textile Bulletin under date of March 
17, 1927, giving the published report 
of children employed in North Car- 
Olina as carried in this issue of 
your publication. 

The surprise I may advise was the 
fact that it was a request for a copy 
of our biennial report from Oxford, 
England. 

Many favorable comments have 
been received from the States. 

Very truly yours, 
EK. F. CARTER, 
Executive Officer. 


BALING PRESS 


75 to 300 
Tons 


With or without 
Motor 


Any width, open- 
ing, and rise of 
platen to guit 
your work—Also 
Knuckle Joint 
and Power Screw 
Presses. Let us 
tell you moreabout them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 


367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Hstablished 1873 


| Loom Cords a Specialty 
SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION Uy, 
| 
Since 18358 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


| OFFICES: EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
4 


110 East 42nd St. 
of any kind of Preparation for 


(New Bank 
SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 
for ali Textile Purposes 


New York City 
| SIZING 

Sizing Preparations, Tallow, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 

Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50°%-75% Guaranteed 

Boil-Off Oil 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cicero, til. 


Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 
; Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requiremnets. Our 
| Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 
Southern Agent: eron McRae, Concord, W. C. 
‘ W. C. GIBSON, Atlanta, Ga. JACK WILKINS, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
j Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Georgia and Alabama Representative. South Carolina sanrensniedive 
| Harris Stresses Value Of sales agencies throughout the world water outfits, wind mills, coaling tonnes printed in crewel work de- 
T til Institute are included in the deal. stations, railroad stand pipes, etc. signs and toile de jouy are exam- 
oa The history of Fairbanks scales, /¢ Fairbanks Company of New ples.” 
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meeting may be the beginning of an 
awakened interest on the part of our 
cotton manufacturers. I wonder if 
we are not missing a good bet by our 
seeming indifference to what might 
be made the greatest asset within 
the standpoint of the future of tex- 
tiles in Georgia. 


Takes 
Over Fairbanks Scale 
Business 


Farbanks, Morse & Co., of Chicago, 
has taken over the seale business of 
the Fairbanks Company, of New 
York, it was officially announced. 

In 1916 Fairbanks-Morse purchas- 
ed E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., with its 
scale factories at St. Johnsbury, VL., 
and East Moline, Ill. The Fairbanks 
Company of New York, however, 
held the distributing rights for 
Fairbanks scales in the Eastern and 


which began with the invention of 
the platform scale by Thaddeus 
Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., in 
i830, is one of the most interesting 
developments in American business. 
Previous to the invention of -the 
platform scale, all weighing had 
been done with the old-fashioned 
steel-yard. 


From this primitive- contrivance, 
the platform scale, in a multitude 
of styles and sizes has been devel- 
oped into an indispensable part of 
the equipment of almost every busi- 
ness; making possible the weighing 
of extremely small objects up to 
those weighing hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. 


As a result of this early develop- 
ment, E. & T. Fairbanks & Co. was 
organized. In 1858 they sent Mr. 
Greenieaf and C. H. Morse to Chi- 
cago to establish an agency under 
the name of Fairbanks & Greenleaf, 
for the distribution of Fairbanks 
scales in the Western territory. In 


York will continue to manufacture 
valves and sundry other products at 
Binghampton, N. Y., and wheel bar- 
rows and industrial trucks at Rome, 
Ga. 


Department of Agriculture 
Finds Many Uses for 
Cotton in Homes 


Washington, D. C—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture calls attention 
to the fact that many important 
navy goods are made of cotton, and 
that imdividuals’' could save money 
by gomg back to that product of the 
Southern farm. 

“Many of the effects gained by 
using silk or wool upholstery and 
curtain materials can be had from 
less expensive cotton fabrics,” the 
government experts assert. 

“For instance, the living room 
and diming rooms may be large 
rooms, with heavy formal furniture. 
Dignified, rich looking draperies are 


The Department of Agriculture 
goes into elaborate detail in its 
campaign for more general use of 
cotton. 

“For the simple living room denim 
comes in small fancy weaves and 
new interesting patterns; it is made 
especially for furniture coverings 
and door draperies,” it points out. 

“Monk's cloth is another heavy, 
durable, inexpensive drapery with 
an interesting basket weave. It may 
be considered for couch covers, por- 
tieres, and also for bedspreads for 
boys or for the sleeping porch. 

“For use at large windows it may 
be decorated with bright colored 
wood embroidery. Cretonne window 
curtains may be used to relieve 
rooms having plain denim or Monk’s 
cloth upholstery or portieres. 

“Ginghams, printed zephyrs or 
percales, Japanese crepe, cotton 
suiltings, and unbleached muslin are 
among the best materials for win- 
dow curtains in the various service 


, , 1871 the name of the firm was needed, and dark. substantial up- rooms—kitchen, bath room, brea k- 
rn changed to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., _holstery. fast nook, sun room, or in halls. 
States and abroad. ie presen 
transaction, therefore, gives Fair- hen H. Morse took charge of the Cotton velour, velveteen, cotton hese fabrics launder well, and 


banks-Morse complete control of 
the manufacturing and distribution 
of Fairbanks scales. 

A scale manufacturing plant alt 
Birmingham, England, as well as the 
London sales agency and all other 


business. As the company grew, it 
acquired: manufacturing plants atl 
Beloit, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Three Rivers, Mich. It is well 
known as a large manufacturer of 
Diesel engines, electric motors, 


damask and corduroy are suitable 
fabrics for either upholstery or 
curtains. To relieve the monotony 
of single-toned fabrics, a number of 
figured cotton materiais with digni- 
fied patterns and subdued colors are 


are not ordinari:y injured by rain, 
dust, or kitchen fumes. Cotton 
fabrics are used almost universally 
in bed rooms, and in the nursery 
for curtains and door draperies, as 
well as for spreads, box covers, 


pumping equipment, home light and available at moderate prices. Cre- bureau scarfs, and furniture slips. 
f 

SCOTT TESTERS 

| The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 

Manufactured By Yarns, Twines, Etc. Direct Southern Representative 

| HENRY L. SCOTT CO. The Aldrich Machine Works 

| 401 Blackstone St. Greenwood, South Carolina 

6 PROVIDENCE, R. L 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 
Our 


Automatic Shuttles are 


giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work. 
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SLATER AND SONS TO ERECT 
MILL AT GREENVILLE 


S. Slater and Sons. of Webster. 
Mass., will erect a 30,000 spindle mill 
at Greenville, definite announcement 
{o this effect having come through 
J. E. Sirrine & Co. The mill will 
have 700 looms on broadcloths and 
sateens and will be located at Mari- 
etta just outside Greenville. Further 
details of the company’s plans, will 
be announced next week. 

S. S'ater and Sons is one of the 
oldest manufacturing concerns in 
America, the original comany having 
begun business in 1793, and now 
operate a large mill at Webster. 


Streakiness of Woven and 
Knitted Fabrics From 
Rayon 


The causes of the streakiness that 
is sometimes found in rayon fabrics 
that are woven or knitted from the 
fiber are of two kinds, physical and 
chemical. The chemical reason for 
the streakiness of these fabrics is 
the presence of foreign substances 
that have not been removed from the 
fibers due to insufficient washing, 
these impurities arising in the man- 
ufacture of the rayon or from the 
after-trealment of the fiber. Such 
instances of streaky fabrics are very 
rare today due to the reason tha! 
manufacturers are taking extreme 
care in making their products. 

The streakiness of rayon fabrics 
is however much more frequently 
due to physical irregularities in the 
fiber. In this connection the follow- 
ing factors play an important role. 


First the size of the particles of 
the cellulose,. and this refers to be 
sure to their absolute magnitude; 


second, the arrangément of the par- 
ticles with respect to each other and 
‘and the distribution of the interme- 
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diate binding substance; third, the 
surface of the fiber, and fourth the 
presence of capillaries, cracks, etc. 

The absolute isze of the particles 
can be maintained constant in the 
manufacturing process by selecting 
pulp of uniform quality and by 
carrying out the mercerization and 
preliminary ripening in viscose 
making) in a regular manner. Ir- 
regular distribution of the cellulose 
particles in the fibers results from 
the use of different kinds of pulp 
which have been mechanically 
manners, after the admixture of 
various fillers for the formation of 
the thread and after insufficient 
filtering of the spinning solution. 

The presence of calliparies is due 
to the presence of air bubbles dur- 
ing the formation of the fiber. Re- 
peated motstening and drying play 
an important role in this connection. 
Both processes also affect in a very 
strong degree the ageing of the fiber. 
Repeated swelling and contraction 
ages the fiber, the particles structure 
hecomes denser and on the other 
hand larger cracks are formed 
which means irregularities and di- 
minution of the active surface.— 
Milliand’s Textilberchite. 


National Sulfur Orange G 
Conc. 


Dyers of cotton yarn and cotton 
piece-goods will be interested in Na- 
tional Sulfur Orange G Conce., an ad- 
dition to the extensive line of Na- 
tional’s sulfur dyes. This new prod- 
uct possesses good fastness to light 
and washing, especially when after- 
treated with copper sulfate, has ex- 
cellent solubility, dyes level, and has 
other good properties that will com- 
mend it to the serious consideration 
of all engaged in coloring cotton, not 
only for self shades, but in combina- 
tion with other sulfur dyes for the 
production of browns, tans, etc. 


Owing to its marked solubility it 
will be found particularly useful for 
plece-goods dyeing in jigs and con- 
tinuous dyeing machines as well as 
for raw stock and yarn in all types 
of modern pressure dyeing appara- 
tus. 

Product samples and full technical 
data are procurable from any of the 
branch offices of the National upon 
request. 


A Correction. 


The following letter from D. R. 
Senn, superintendent of the Enter- 
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prise Manufacturing Company, Au- 
gusta, Ga., is self-explanatory: 

“In making your report of the 
convention held in Atlanta you 
quote the writer as saying that he 
docked the help for bad work and 
paid a bonus for good work. Wish 
to say that this is in error. We do 
not believe in docking or paying a 
bonus. I do not know the fellow 
who said this but I do remember it, 
hecause he was sitting just behind 
me, and I remember that the spin- 
ner made the statement and his su- 
perintendent had something to say 
about it, too.” 


Comparative Tests On Cotton 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee has recently published the Results 
of Spinning Tests on Sandard Indian Cottons. 

The complete reports covers many of the varieties of cotton grown in 
India regardless of whether the total grown or the variety was of commer- 


cial importance or not. 


For comparative purposes two lots of American 


cotton, one Mississippi and the other Texas, were processed at the same 


time. 


The results on three of the types produced in. largest quantities and the 


two American cottons are shown in the accompanying table. 


The general 


results follow rather closely with wha! would be expected from previous 
lests and mill practice. The Punjab %-%-inch was slightly stronger and 
more regular than the Texas %-inch but the Texas cotton was about 3.5 


per cent 
surat 1 1 
per cent irregularity. 
Kind of 


less wasty. 


The Mississippi 
16-inch in strength and per cent waste and practically equal in 


1-1 1/16-inch was superior to the 


Indian— -American— 

Cotton Surat Punjab Punjab ‘Miss. Texas 

Waste Percentages 
5.4 (pe 9.07 4A 5.0 
13.03 17.72 19.4 11.8 14.1 

Spinning Details 
Front roll diam—inches 7, 7/8 7/8 l 7/8 
Hreaking strength ............ 85.7: 64.55 98.42 94.1 60.0 
Single thread irreg. per cen! 9.916 12.95 8.02 10.0 14.4 
Single thread stretch per cent . 4.93 5.68 6.3 D2 4.2 


Process—Creighton opener—3 processes picking, card, 2 process, drawing, 


s ubber. 


intermediate, fine single hank roving. 


ROLLS 
UNDERCLEARER 
FOSTER WINDER 


SPOOLS 
TWISTER 
METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRA 


DE AND TRUE RUNNING BOBBINS 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN MANUFACTURING 
AUTOMATIC LOOM AND RAYON BOBBINS OF ALL TYPES 


BOBBINS 


MULTIPLE HOLE FEELER 
SLUBBERS 
INTERMEDIATE 
WARP 

TWISTER 

SPEEDER 

FILLING 

FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


\ 
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4 Acids and Heavy Chemicals { 
cids: Sulphuric— Chamber, 
Oil of Vitriol 66°—Oleum, 
M uriatic—Acetic—Nitric — 
Mixed—Lactic. A 
. 
Sulphate of Alumina: Com- 
mercial and Iron Free. 
f\ Ammoniaand Potash Alums, A 
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U.S. P. 


Barium Chloride 
Calcined Glaubers Salt 


E. I. du Pontde Nemours & Co., Inc. 


3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
256 Vanderpool St., Newark, N. J. 
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Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. I. 


CHAS. H. STONE 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Over Twenty-two Years Experience 


Weavers Discuss Cloth 
Grading 
(Continued from Page 14) 


was had). Eight; all right, those that 
put it in firsts, sit down. (Vote was 
had). (None.) That get that piece, 
all of them did. 

No. 17, stand up those that graded 
il. (Vote was had.) Eleven: those 
that put it in first sit down. (Vole 
was had). Ten, one put it in second. 

No. 18, all that inspeeted that 
piece, stand up. (Vote was had). 
Nine; all those that put it in firsts 
sit down please. (Vote was had). 
Eight put it in firsts. 

Now gentlemen, I want some dis- 
cussion now upon anything you 
want to talk about, but before I go 
into that, I had Mr. Gregg send out 
some questionnaires, and I have 
some thirty-five back, and if you 
would be interested in some ques- 
tions, | am going to give you a sy- 
nopsis of them. It is not going to be 
tiresome; it will take a few minutes, 
and then we will go into any discus- 
sion of your problems. 

“As to manufacturing do you in- 
spect on folders, yes or no..” Three 
inspected on folders, and thirty-two 
did not. Some people might say peo- 
ple don’t inspect on folders, but 
three did. 

“Do you inspect on machines?” 
Yes, 22. No, 12. 

“Do you inspect on 
hand?” Yes, 20; no, 14. 

“Do you inspect on both sides?” 
Yes, 6; no. 28. 

Some of you other gentlemen 
might have your questionnaires in 
pockets and I would be glad to have 
them, but I cannot get them in this 
list. 

The next question, “Yards inspect- 
ed on folder per hour.’ Well, there 
wasn't but three reported on that 
and the high was 3569 yards per 
hour—that's running them through 
isn’t it?—and 1300 yards per hour, 
an average of 2323. 

By the way, gentlemen, in this 
questionnaire, I got a lot of good in- 
formation. For one thing, I found 
how to reduce your amount of sec- 
onds. We were talking about sec- 
onds a while ago. One mill raised 
their seconds on account of using 
less help, but after getting these 
questionnaires, and making a good 
thorough study, I found out the best 
way to reduce seconds is to inspect 


table by 


fast. That's a fact: I have it down ° 


here in black and white, “If they are 
kicking about the amount you are 
making, start inspecting and inspect 
fast, and the seconds will come 
down.” Just try that and see if it 
won't come out all right. I don’t 
know how it will stay there. 

“Yards inspected by machines per 
hour.” Now you would be surprised 
at the variation and amount of the 
speed difference mills run their in- 
specting machines. The high speed 
was 2100 yards, and the lowest 250, 
an average of 1136 yards per hour. 

“Yards inspected by hand per 
hour.” The high was 1970. I want 
you to listen to this; I want you to 
substantiate this. The low was 290 
yards with an average of 983. Is the 
mill represented here? 

MEMBER: We figured it. 
high? 


Am I 
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THE CHAIRMAN: You are just 
about twice as high as the average. 

A MEMBER: I will say this, Mr. 
Brown, we are running 2000 looms, 
you might say, 1000 day and 1000 
night, and we run that cloth in the 
day time; we run about 400,000 yards 
a week. I didn’t get those. figures 
up, but we realize we are inspecting 
very. fast, and we double inspect for 
that reason, so as to be sure and 
catch it—so that two men will catch 
it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This gentleman 
explains he double inspects. You 
mean you have two girls work at 
the same time? (Laughter.) 

MEMBER: No, one girl looks at 
it, and cuts out the bad places, and 
turns it over to the grader, and after 
the grader has finished with that 
piece of goods it then goes to the 
head inspector, and she goes through 
it again, and if she finds and defects 
she hands it out to the overseer to 
see. Frankly, if we had the room 
and another folder, I would work 
more. | 

Question No, 8: “In figuring your 
percent of seconds, do you include 
in same all pieces under forty 
yards?” Some people talk about 
seconds, and one says, “I include all 
of mine, and that other fellow don't 
include short lengths of his.” 
Twenty-nine say they do include all 
short lengths in their precent of 
seconds, and five don't include their 
short lengths in the amounts of sec- 
onds. 

A MEMBER: Let's get a vote on 
‘hat right here. 

THE CHAIRMAN: All right. Every 
man here that does nol include his 
short lengths in his seconds, please 
stand, one representative from each 
mill. 

A MEMBER: Read that again. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Every man here 
that does not include in his seconds 
stand. In other words, they separate 
everything under forty yards please 
the two, their per cent of seconds 
so much, and their per cent of short 
lengths so much. 

MR. McABEBE: That would divide 
me just a little bit. I can’t stand and 
I ean. I can count anything under 
twenty vards as seconds but any- 
thing over twenty I would count as 
firsts. 

A MEMBER: I would like to make 
a statement. The American Spinning 
Company places everything under 40 
yards in seconds whether it is good 
or bad. We figure our seconds as 
everything from 40 yards down. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is the case 
of the majority of mills. Now then, 
I asked the question of what per 
cent of short lengths was from one 
to ten yards. Now the highest on 
that was 3.3 per cent; the lowest was 
one tenth of 1 per cent, but on an 
average of 34 reporting there was 
one-half of 1 per cent of their goods 
ran from: one to ten yards. These 
were all short lengths we are talking 
about; practically every: mill calls 
them seconds, 

Now then, from ten to twenty 
vard lengths, the highest was 3.15 
per cent and the least was two 
tenths of 1 per cent, an average of 
56 of 1 per cent. 

On twenty to thirty yards shorts, 
the highest was 6 per cent and the 


| 
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| 
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least one tenth of 1 per cent, with an 
average of 1.17 per cent. 


On twenty to forty, the highest 
was 5.21, and the lowest three-tenths 
of 1 per cent, with an average of 
|.02 per cent. 

From thirty to forty, the highest 
was 1.32 per cent and the least .02 of 
| per cent, with an average of 39 
of 1 per cent. 

Gentlemen, you will notice there 
that up to the thirty yard length it 
has been running pretty high. One 
man reported that, and said he could 
not get here today. Why his shor! 
lengths run that way, I don’t know. 
He did not explain, but those high’s 
were all reported from one mill. 


A MEMBER: Mr. Brown, is that 
the per cent of seconds that was in 
short lengths, or is that the per cent 
of the production of the mill? 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is the 
per cent of the production of the 
mill. Now why he should cut his 
cloth—he may have had some pe- 
culiar condition there that justified 
him doing it and he didn’t mind 
cutting it out, for that mill used the 
goods in manufacturies, it was in- 
terested in. 

I will read those averages out so 
you will keep them fresh in your 
mind, 


From 1 to 10, about an average of 
% of 1 per cent of total production. 

A little over % from 10 to 20. 

Nearly 1% per cent from 20 to 30, 
and about 1 per cent. from 20 to 40. 

A little less than ™% from 30 to 40. 

I did not ask how much seconds 
they made; I thought some man 
might not want to give that. 


Now question 10. “If you had a 
piece of goods, 60 yards in length, 
with one defect sufficient to make 
it seconds, would you let it go as 
seconds, or would you cut it in two 
pieces of first class shorts?” Four- 
teen said they would and’ 13 said 
they would not, so it is pretty equal- 
ly divided. That depends a good 
deal where your bad place was, in 
your piece, whether you would cut 
it or not. 

Now, gentlemen, I asked for ques- 
tions to be asked. I will see if there 
are any questions here we want to 
discuss. Some gentleman is asking 
about fancy goods here, but this is 
purely for plain goods, so we won't 
take up any time on that. 

One fellow asked this question, 
which is a little out of our line. 
“Does anyone use corn starch with 
no compound for sizing?” I want to 
answer that question for that gen- 
tleman.. If you do, please hold up 
your hands. Now as a rather big 
mill asked that question; somebody 
is thinking about it. It says, “Does 
anyone use corn starch with no 
compound for sizing?” Maybe they 
ran across some compound that was 
so near no compound that they got 
out of it one day and tried it with- 
out it and got along. Did any of 
you ever try that? (Laughter.) 

MR. BLACK: Mr. Chairman, I 
think he should have defined his 
question a litthe more, particularly 
because there are some mills that 
do not buy the same kind of com- 
pound, but you might say are using 
i» compound of their own manufac- 
ture. Now, I believe,.if you will 
call for a discussion on that, you 
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will find out there are quite a few 
mills making their own compound, 
which does not include as many in- 
gredients as those that are offered 
generally in the market. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Black, I 
thank you very much, but I prom- 
ised to be back home by 9 o'clock 
tonight, and should we get on that 
subject, we wouldn't get home unt! 
morning, but you all think abou! 
that. 


This fellow in that mill, I don't 
know why he asked that question, J 
have never been in the mill, but I 
understand it is one of the best run 


plants in South Carolina, I don't 
know whether he is using corn 


starch without 


not. 

MR. LOCKMAN: Mr. Chairman, I 
made an experiment one day mak- 
ing sizing with corn starch without 
any compound but it was not satis- 
factory. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. 
Lockman. Anybody else ever run 
out of compound one day? (Laugh- 
ter.) Anybody else ever tried that 
experiment? Here is one _ fellow 
asked as to the advisability of put- 
ting one piece of doubtful cloth 
with every bale of firsts to reduce 
his seconds. I don’t know what he 
means. It is doubtful, the advis- 
ability of putting one piece of 
doubtful cloth with every bale of 
firsts to reduce seconds. Mr. Gib- 
son, get up there and draw four or 
five men out on that. 

MR. GIBSON: I would like to 
have Mr. King tell us something 
about that. We used to fuss quite 
a bit about seconds. 

MR. KING: I personally don't 
think it best to put anything doubt- 
ful in a bale of cloth today and I 
would be afraid to do it. 

MR. GIBSON: Some of you cloth 
room men get up over there. 

MR. MAHAFFEY: | would = say 
that I consider it a risky piece of 
business. It is like the gentleman 
says here, if you do that, you might 
get. by with it sometimes, but you 
are taking a chance. I don’t think 
we should do that. 

MR. GIBSON: Mr. Bates, we 
would like to hear from you. 

MR. BATES: ‘1 don’t believe in 
putting anything in that is doubtful, 
because we let enough get in any- 
way that we don’t see. 

A MEMBER: I would like to ask 
how we expect to establish a stand- 
ard if we are going to risk a risky 
piece of cloth as firsts. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, that 
question was asked, and I asked it. 
What we are here for, as near as 
we can, is to standardize our grad- 
ing, and for my part, I don't think it 
would be proper; we want to stand- 
ardize as near as we can. 

Now, then, here is another ques- 
tion. Reading.) “Do branded or 
ticketed goods going to the retail 
trade require a more rigid inspec- 
than goods not ticketed or 
branded?” 

MR. BLACK: There was one ex- 
pression just now that kind of 
struck me, and I would like fo get it 
off. Most peopte would infer from 
statements made that it is a very 


any compound or 


good idea to take advantage of a 
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Selecting 
a 
Power 


Drive 


Morse Silent Chain from motor to card drive 


Available space, horse power to be transmitted, speeds desired, convenience of appli- 


cation, noise, conditions of service,—these and many other factors are important in 


the correct selection of a power drive. Morse Silent Chain Drives are ideal for short 


centers, can transmit from one-tenth to 5,000 H. P., at speeds from 6,000 to 250 r.p.m. 
and slower. In addition, Morse Drives give 98.6% sustained efficiency and are de- 
pendable and durable. Over 6,000,000 H. P. have been installed. 


Morse Transmission Engineers are experienced in accurately fitting the drive to the 
job: Just consult the nearest office below. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Atianta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ohio 
enver, Col. Philadelphi 
Detroit, Mich. Pittebure. 


Louisville, Ky. San Franci 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mo. 


New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2, Ont., Can 
New York. N. Y. Winnipeg, Man.. Can. 


DRIVES 


Omaha, Neb. 


OST 1312 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agenis— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Greenvilie, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 
For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles. 


Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods. 
Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


including Rayon 
Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
because— 


It lasts from 6 to 8 weeks in comb boxes without renewing. 
It does not work out of boxes and get on card clothing. 


It protects bearings from wearing out of alignment—particu- 
larly aiding in maintaining the accurate adjustment of doffers 
and top flats. 


It keeps cylinder bearings well lubricated—won’t squeeze out 
under heavy pressure or melt with heat. It keeps the fast 
licker-in bearing from heating. 

NON-FLUID OIL is always ready to prove its advantages 


—just write for sample and bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile 
| Machinery.” 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses : 
PROV! DENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Thursday, April 28, 


1927. 


Now, You Can Get It! 


SECOND EDITION 


Clark’s 


Weave Room Calculations 


W. A. Graham Clark 
(Chief, Textile Division, U. S. Tariff Commission) 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 


This new edition lists more than 2,700 fabrics, and 
includes many valuable additions and 
improvements 


Price $3.00 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement 
appears in this issue. 


Acme Sales Co. ... .... 
Akron Belting Co. . 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Aluminum Company of America 
American Bobbin Co. . 
American Cellulose & 
Co., Ltd. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arkansas Cotton 
tive Association 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Asiam, Inc 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 


Grower's 


Chemical 


Co-opera- 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 


Bancroft, Jos. & Sons Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Bell, Geo. C. 
Bond, Chas. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company 
Bosson & Lane 
Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co. 
Briggs-Schaffner Co. 
Brown, David Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
_ 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Catlin & Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. E. Child Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Comercial Fibre Co. 
Adam Cook's Sons 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Crump, F. M. & Co. 

Curran & Barry 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
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Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 

Denison Mfg. Co. 

Diamond State Fibre. Co. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Drake Corp. 

Draper, E. 5. 

Draper Corp. 

Dronsfield Bros. 

Duke Power Co. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 

Duplan Silk Corp. 

DuPont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co. 


Eastwood, Benjamin Co. 
Eaton, Paul B. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Entwistle, T. C. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Farish Co. 

Ferguson Gear Co. 
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Flexible Steele Lacing Company 
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Fournier & Lemoine - 
Franklin Process Co. 
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General Electric Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. - 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hollingsworth, J. D. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard-Hickory Co. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


International Salt Co., Inc. 
Jacobs, E. H. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Keever Starch Co. 
Kenilworth Inn ee 
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Weavers Discuss Cloth 
Grading 


(Continued from Page 29) 


buyer provided he don’t kick about 
it. Now, I think, brethren or gen- 
tlemen—if you will allow me to call 
you brethren—the South is just in 
its infancy, you might say, and that 
is why at these meetings that we 
meet to bring our production up to 
the highest standard. It has only 
been a few years since we were told 
we could not manufacture goods to 
compete with the Northern mills. 
And you know there was from one- 
eighth to one-half cent difference in 
the price of Northern goods and 
Southern manufactured goods. Now, 
in our cloth rooms, and in the man- 
ufacture of our cotton goods, it does 
not make any difference what it is. 
I think we should have one stand- 
ard, first quality. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, our 
time is up. I don’t know that we 
could have had a more fitting close 
than Mr. Black’s appeal to us to 
stand wack of our goods and make it 
better. That is what these meetings 
are for, is to get a standardization 
of grading. I think we have been 
benefited by coming here, and see- 
ing the cloth and discussing it with 
each other, and I want to thank 
each and everyone of you for your 
attendance at the morning session 
and for your attendance at the 
afternoon session. If there are no 
further announcements to be made. 

MR. BARNES (interrupting) : 
Don't forget my question. 

THE CHAIRMAN: One gentleman 
asked here, Mr. Barnes, is it possible 
to make a tape selvage on a three- 
harness piece of goods without put- 
ting tape motion on? Has anybody 
any experience about that? 

MR. GIBBONS: Mr. Wood might 
tell us about that, if he is present, 
or E. A. Franks could tell us. 

(Neither responded.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any 
announcements to be made? 


MR. GREGG: Only one thing I 
would say is, I wish you gentlemen 
would write to Kenilworth Inn, 
Biltmore or Asheville, it doesn’t 
make any difference, as they receive 
mail addressed to both places, and 
make your reservations for the an- 
nual meeting this summer, which 
will be the 17th and 18th of June, 
and if you wish to room with some- 
one there while you attend this 
meeting, please give his name also, 
so that they can set aside a room 
for you and be sure to get with the 
man you want to room with, pro- 
vided you do not want a single room. 
We will have special rates at this 
meeting, so be sure to specify you 
are going to be there the 17th and 
18th to attend the Southern Textile 
meeting, then you will get the bene- 
fit of the special rate. Tell every- 
body you see about it, as we want 
to get just as big a crowd at Ashe- 
ville, Kenilworth Inn, as we can. I 
am sure we are going to have a 
good meeting. A meeting that will 
interest everyone who attends; so 
be sure and make your reservations. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I 
wish to thank you again, and all of 
you that want to see this cloth fur- 
ther please come around there. You 
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have the rest of the afternoon to see 
At this time the meeting adjourn- 
ec. 


Among Those Present. 


Among those who attended the 
Weavers’ Meeting in Spartanburg 
were: 

Alexander, J. C., Salesman, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Greenville, 

Alexander, Jas. M., Supt., Courtney 
Mfg. Co., Newry, 8. C. 

Allen, M. G. Overseer Weaving, 
Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, 
N. C. 

Andrews, L. V., Supt., Edna Cotton 
Mill, Reidsville, N. C. 

Ashworth, Geo. R., V.-Pres., Ash- 
worth Bros., Inc., Fall River, Mass. 

Atkinson, L. C., Pres., Textile Spe- 
cialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Bagwell, R. F., Supt., D. E. Converse 
Co., Glendale, 8. C. 

Baker, B. C., Overseer Carding, Lan- 
caster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
S. C. 

Baker, J. H., Cloth Room, Hartwell 
Mills, Hartwell, Ga. 

Baker, H. W., Acme Harness and 
Reed Co., Greenville, §S.. C. 

Ballew, A., Weaver, Grendel Mill No. 
2, Greenwood, 8. C. 


Barber, T. L, Williamston, 8. C. 

Barnes, Cliff, Overseer Weaving, Ex- 
position Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bates, J. M., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Becknell, W. W., Supt., Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Benson, W. B., Overseer Weaving, 
Wallace Mill, Jonesville, S. C. 

Bevill, S. H., Overseer Weaving, Orr 
Mill, Anderson, 8. C. 

Bishop, C. W., Overseer Weaving, 
Saxon Mill, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
Bishop, O. E:; Overseer Weaving, 

Converse, 8. C. 

Black, W. A., Supt., Beaumont Mfg. 
Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

Blackwell, I. D., Jackson Mill No. 2, 
Wellford, S. C. 

Blanton, C., Cloth Room Overseer, 
Consolidated Textile Corp:, Shelby, 
N. C. 

Bobo, J. L., Overseer Weaving, An- 
derson Mill, Anderson, S. C. 

Booker, L. R., Textile Teacher, 
Clemson College, S. C. 

Bolt, A. D., Overseer Weaving, Mills 
Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

Briggs, A. F., Supt., Osage Mfg. Co., 
Bessemer City, N. C. 

Brigman, C. C., Supt., Lancaster 
Cotton Mill No. 2, Laneaster, 8. C. 

Brown, A. A., Carder, D. E. Con- 
verse Co., Glendale, S. C. 

Brown, L. L., Supt., Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Clifton, S. C. 

Burrell, J. L., Overseer Cloth Room, 
a Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, 


Busbee, A. L., Supply Clerk, Wood- 
side Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

Cain, C. W., Supt., Excelsior Mills, 
Union, 8. C. 

Campbell, D. F., Student, Clemson 
College, S. C. 

Campfield, E. W., Overseer Gloth 
Room, Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest 
City, N. C. 

Cannon, A. L., Overseer Weaving, 
Whitney Mills, Whitney, S. C. 

Cannon, J. M., Supt., Easley Mill, 
Easley, S. C. 

Cantrell, E. L., Overseer Weaving, 
Mfg. Co., Forest City, 
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— DEPENDENCE -- 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 


LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 
medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 


“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 
face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 
“AKRON”—“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 


brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Quick! 


_ The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS 
P. 0. Box No. 241 
Greenville, S. C. 


M. H. WHATLEY 
111-11th Street 
Opelika, Ala. 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 
Selling Representatives: 
Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. 


47 Farneworth Street Woodside Building 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 


Roving Cans Gill Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Doffing Cars Trucks Mill Boxes, Baskets 


Barrels Waste Hampers Shipping Boxes 
DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. - Bridgeport, Pa. 


Offices in the principal Cities and in Canada 


Celoron products are Manufactured and Sold by the Celoron Co., 
a separate Division of the Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Skins--Check Straps--Strapping 


| QUALITY 
| PRICE 


REPAIR SERVICE 


Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 


419 South Main Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


CONSISTENCY 


Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance: 
in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 
Our complete organization for service 
Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G.L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Carter, John, Overseer Spinning, 
Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 
S. 

Chandler, C. L., Supt., Gaffney Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 

Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., V.-Pres. and 
Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 
Cheatham, R. J., Associate Professor, 
Weaving and Designing, Clemson 

College, 8. C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Yark, J. C. Overseer Cloth Room, 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C. 

Cloninger, L. J., Overseer Weaving, 
Spencer Mountain Mill, Gastonia, 
N. 

Cobb, J. H., Cloth Room Overseer, 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Walhalla, 
5. C. 

Coker, W. T., Jr., Student, Clemson 
College, 5. C. 


Colvert, L. G., Overseer Weaving, 
Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, 8S. C. 

Corn, G. W., Overseer Weaving, 
Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C. 

Cosgrove, C. H., Sales Agent, Alemite 
Lubricator Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Crow, D. J., Weaver, Easley Mill No. 
3, Liberty, 8. C. 

Crow, J. S$. Overseer Weaving, 
Greenwood, 8. C. 

Gudd, J. C., Supt., Wallace Mfg. Co., 
Jonesville, S. C, 

Culberson, W. J., Overseer Weaving, 
Woodside Mill, Fountain Inn, 8. C. 

Culbertson, E. R., Sales Engineer, 8. 
K. F., Industries, Inc., Charlotte, 

Dean, Geo. A., Mer., A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Decker, F. A., V.-Pres., Textile Spe- 
cialty Co., Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

Digby, T. J., Supt., Greer, 8. C. 

Dillard, R. D., Cloth Room Overseer, 
Whitney Mfg. .Co., Whitney, 5. C. 

Doggett, W. F., Supt., Cowpens Mill, 
Cowpens, 3. C. 

Drew, T. C., Jr., Night Asst. Supt., 
Clifton Mfg. Co., Converse, 8. C. 
Dutemple, Wm. P., Sou. Rep., Whit- 
insville Spinning Ring Co., Spar 

tanburg, 8. C. 

EFaton, R. K., Professor Carding and 
Spinning, Clemson College, 8. C. 
Einstein, Max, Sou. Agt., Standard 
Chemical Products, and Al- 
fred Suter, Textile Engineer, Ho- 

boken, N. J. 

Failor, Walter M., Salesman, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Farish, W. W., Jr., Martel Mills, Inc., 
New York City. 

Fowler, F.. M. Overseer Weaving, 
Chadwick-Hoskins No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

ranks, E. A., Supt., Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, 5. C. 

Garner, T. B., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Garrison, A. F., Supt., Hartwell Mills 
No. 1, Hartwell, Ga. 

Gibson, W. H., Jr, Supt. and Mer., 
Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C. 

Giler, C, W., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Manville-Jenckes Co., High Shoals, 
N. 

Gilstrap, Claude, Weaver, Hartwell 
Mill No. 1, Hartwell, Ga. 

Goeller, H. S., Salesman, Stein, Hall 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Graham, J. A., Supt., Spencer Mtn. 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Gray, W. H.,. U. 8. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Clemson College, 8S. C. 

Gregg, J. M., See., Southern Textile 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. 

xreer, Jas. A., Sou. Mgr., American 
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Wool and Cotton Reporter, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Greer, W. W., Salesman, Seydel 
Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Gregory, O. S., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Gregory, W. W., Overseer Cloth 
Room, Aragon-Baldwin Mill, Whit- 
mire, S. C. 

Hamby, G. B., Overseer Weaving, 
Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 
S. 

Hames, J. W., Supt., Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond, W. E., Supt., Balfour 
Mills, Balfour, N. C. 

Hanna, G. V. Overseer Weaving, 
Watts Mill, Laurens, 5. C. 

Hanna, M. L., Student, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 

Harrill, H. F., Overseer Weaving, 
Chadwick-Hoskins No. 5, Pineville, 
N. 

Harris ,Garl R., Asst. Supt., Inman 
Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Harris, Jack, Jr.. MeLeod Leather 
Belting Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Haskins, L. L., Sou. Rep. Akron 
Belting Co., Greenville, 5. C. 

Henderson, J. E., Overhaulem Martel 
Mills, Ine. 


Heywood, Robert C., Supt., Martel 
Mills, Batesburg, S. C. 

Hill, W. R.. Overseer Weaving, Ex- 
celsior Mill, Union, 8S. C. 

Holland, R. G. Weaver, Eastside 
Mill, Shelby, N. C. 

Hughes, C. D., Cloth Room Overseer, 
Seneca Co., Seneca, S. U 

Huskey, J. P.. Overseer Weaving. 
Cowpens Mill, Cowpens, S. C. 

lier, Claude B., Salesman, Keever 
Starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

lier, Harry B., L. R. Wattles & Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Imes, Geo. C., Jr... Student, Clemson 
College, S. C. 

Jackson, T. S., Sales Engineer, 8S. K. 
Industries, Inc. Greenville, 
=. 

Jarrett, S. A., Overseer Weaving, 
Dover Mill, Shelby, N. C. 

Jones, D. L. Overseer Weaving, 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, 

Jones, E. D., Overseer Weaving. 
Consolidated Tex'tile Corp., Shelby, 
N. C. 

Jones, W. O., Salesman, Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Kay, P. A.. Overseer Weaving, Eas- 
ley Mill No. 2, Liberty, 8. C. 

Kelly, B. D., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Hermitage Mills, Camden, 8. C. 

Kennemoe, H. A., Cloth Room, Eas- 
ley Mill No. 2, Liberty, 8. C. 

Kennett, S. R., Overseer Weaving, 
Manville-Jenckes Co., High Shoals, 
N. C. 

King, Jas. R., Night Overseer Spin- 
ning, D. FE. Converse Co., Converse, 
S. C. 

King, J. S., Supt., Woodside Cotton 
Mills Co., Fountain Inn, 8. C. 

Kirby, J. T., Night Overseer Weav- 
ing, Clifton Mfg. Co. Converse, 


Kiser, H. W., Supt., Mercury Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Kitchen, T. W., College Student, 
Clemson College, 8. C. 

Lawhon, J. M., Jr., Timekeeper, Pa- 
cific Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 

League, D. W., Overseer Weaving, 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C. 

Leehler, J. Alfred, Sou. Rep., the 
Glidden Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Ledbetter, R. E., Overseer Cloth 
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Room, Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, 
N.C 


Leonard, C. L., Weaver, Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Lockman, C. H., Supt. 
Mills, Caroleen, N. C. 

Lowe, B. H., Overseer Weaving, 
Ottaray Mill, Union, 8. C. 

Lowe, W. Ernest, Cloth Room Over- 
seer, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C 

Lucius, J. T., Piedmont Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

McAbee, W. C., Overseer 
Room, Henrietta, N. C. 


McCracken, 8S. L., Salesman, Balti- 


Henrietta 


Cloth 


more Belting Co., Rockingham, 
N. C. 
McGarity, P., Supt. Mills Mill, 


Greenville, 8. C. 

McKennie, W. J., Student, Clemson 
College, 8. C. 

McKenna, A. E., Instructor, Clemson 
College, S. C. 


McKeown, 8. M., Student, Clemson 
College, 8. C. 


MecMinor, G. E., Overseer of Weav- 
ing, Chadwick-Hoskins No. 2, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


McNeill, T. M., Supt., Monarch Mills, 
Union, 8. C. 

McMahan, C. L., Overseer Weaving, 
Shelby Mills, Shelby, N. C. 

Macomson, M. R., Supt., Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. CG. 

Mason, B. L., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Wallace Mfg. Co., Jonesville, 8. C. 

Mattison, C. A., Overseer Weaving, 
Courtney Mfg. Co., Newry, 8. C. 

Means, Sam, Salesman, Montgomery 
& Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Meeks, W. L., Anderson Cotton Mill, 
Anderson, 8. C. 

Meredith, G. C., Overseer Cloth 
Room, Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 
S. C. 

Miller, P. H., Student, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 

Miller, W. B., Overseer, Martel Mills, 
Batesburg, 8. C. 

Mitchell, P. B., Supt., Joanna Cotton 
Mills, Goldville, 8. C. 

Moore, 8. B., Second Hand, Henrietta 
Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 

Moore, W. S., Supt., Henrietta Mill, 
Henrietta, N. C. 

Morgan, G. C., Overseer Weaving, 
Seneca Co., Seneca, 8. C. 

Morgan, M. C., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Lanett Mill, Lanett, Ala. 

Morgan, W. M., Salesman, Southern 
Textile Specialty Co., Greenville, 
S. C. 

Morrison, Guy L., Salesman, Penick 
& Ford Sales Co., Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

Myers, E. A., Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 
No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 

Newton, E. D., Asst. Overseer Weavy- 
ing, Lancaster Cotton Mill, Lan- 
caster, 8. C. 

Nichols, J. H., Overseer Spinning, 
Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Page, O. M., Weaver, Balfour, N. C. 

Perry, Hext M., Greenville, 8. C. 

Philip, Robert W., Associate Editor, 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Picklesimer, D. L., Clemson College, 
S. C. 

Pollard, A. H., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Woodside Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

Poole, D. F., Greenville, 8. C. 

Potter, E. M., Dist. 8S. K. F. 
Industries, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pruitt, G. P., Cloth Room, Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Pruitt, H. L., Overseer 
Lanett, Ala. 


Weaving, 
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Ramsey, T. C., Cloth Room Overseer, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Ramey, B. W., Overseer Weaving, 
Woodside Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 
Reeves, C. A., Overseer Cloth Room, 

Anderson Mill, Anderson, 8. C. 

Rhinehardt, I. V., Overseer Cloth 
Room, D. E. Converse Co., Glen- 
dale, C. 

Riddle, C. R., Overseer Weaving, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 

Rickard, Chas. E., Overseer Cloth 
Room, American Spinning Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Sawyer, J. W., Spencer Mills, Spin- 
dale, N. C. 

Seydel, Paul, Pres., Seydel-Woolley 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Shurburtt, W. H., Overseer Cloth 
Room, Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, 
8. C. 

Smith, H. G., Overseer Weaving, 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 
C. 

Sorrells, J. A., Jr., Salesman, N. Y. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co., Greenville, 
S. 

Stockton, W. D., Designer, Dover 
Mill, Shelby, N. C. 

Stone, T. E., Asst. Overseer Weav- 
ing, Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Sullivan, H. E. Overseer Weaving, 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 


Summer, J. F. Clemson College, 
8. C. 
Summey, 8S. A. Supt., Alexander 


Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 

Tarrant, W. E., Student, Clemson 
College, 8. C. 

Tate, H. S., Asst. Professor, Clemson 
College, 8S. C. 

Taylor, C. D., Sales Agt., National 
Ring Traveler Co., Gaffney, 8S. C. 
Thomas, Mrs. Ethel, Associate Mer., 
American Wool and Cotton Re- 

porter, Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomas, E. H., Overseer Weaving, 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, 
S. C. 

Thomas, 8. C., Moreland Sizing Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Thomason, C. B., Salesman, Ash- 


worth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lu- 
bricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomson, D. P., Jr., Student, Clem- 
son College, 8. C. 

Thompson, W. H., Overseer Cloth 
Room, Courtney Mfg. Co., Newry, 
Ss. 

Turner, J. D., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Mercury Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 
Turner, H. R., Overseer Weaving, 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Veal, W. W., Overseer Weaving, 

Arcadia Mills, Arcadia, 8S. C. 

Warrington, F. W., Henrietta Mills, 
Henrietta, N. C. 

Wilkins, J. R. Overseer Weaving, 
Pacolet Mill No. 5, Pacolet, S. C. 
Walker, H. H., Overseer Weaving, 
Aragon-Baldwin Co., Whitmire, 

S. 

West, J. H., Night Overseer Weav- 
ing, Clifton Mfg. Co., Converse, 
S. C. 

White, H. B.. Weaver, D. E. Con- 
verse Co., Glendale, 8. C. 

Whitley, C. W., Overseer Weaving, 
ae Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, 

Widdup, W. R., Salesman, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 


Wigington, Jno. T., Clemson College, 


5. 
Williams, C. L., Service Man, Dra- 
per Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Williams, D. Supt. Chadwick- 
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BLEACHERS! 


"My bleach is better than yours."— 
“How do you get that way?"— 
“Well; my Solozone—white is fast 


I do not injure the fibre. 

I cut out Seconds. 

My goods don’t yellow. 

They are soft and elastic. "— 


"You win; 


but mine costs much less, "= 
"Wrong again. Couldn’t sell much if it 


did: 
| I’1il1 turn out three lots to your one, 
| My labor is about one-third, 


50 is my water and steam and 
Cost of equipment— 


I bet we’1l split even on cost.'"— 


THE ROESSLER AND HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
713 Sixth Avenue New York 


Eliminate Weak Yarn 


—breaking ends, weak, soft, tangled yarn. Exces- 
sive power consumption. Extra wear and tear on 
machinery. 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE COSTLY 
EVILS DEFECTIVE SPINDLES 
| CAUSE 


|| We Plumb, Straighten and Repoint Spindles and 
| guarantee the work. 


PLACE OUR EXPERT MECHANICS 
| ON THE JOB AND SAVE THE 
| MONEY DEFECTIVE SPINDLES ARE 
| COSTING YOU 


| Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PAGE 


CHAIN LINK. 


Protection 
for industrial 


property 


In 1883, at Adrian, Michigan, 
J. Wallace Page wove the 
first wire fence in America. 
Today, Page Chain Link 
Fence is providing all forms 
of industrial property with 
permanent, economical pro- 
tection. It keeps the unwel- 
come intruder at a distance 
and lessens fire hazard. 


Rust resistant 


Page Chain Link Fence is 
sturdily constructed of cop- 
per-bearing steel, heavily 
galvanized after weaving. 
All fittings, too, zine coated 
to resist rust. 

Write or phone for a repre- 
sentative. Estimates furnish- 
ed without obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
1411 So. Mint St. P. O. Box 412 
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Hoskins No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 
Williams, D. W., Overseer Weaving, 
Pacolet Mill No. 3, Trough, 8. C. 
Wiliams, Jim, 


burg Mill 
burg, 8. C. 


Williams, W. B., 
American 
ville, S. 


Salesman, Spartan- 


Supply Co. Spartan- 


Overseer Weaving, 
Spinning Co. Green- 


Willis, H. H., Cotton Technologist, 
Clemson College, C. 

Witherspoon, George, Mer., Spartan 
Sizing Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Wofford, J. A., Asst. Supt., Saxon 
Mill, Spartanburg, 5. C. 

Wood, J. B.. Weaver, Monarch Mill, 
Union, 8S. C. 

Young, A. W., Sa-:esman, Carolina 
Specialty Co., Rutherfordton, N. C. 


America's 
frst wire 


Sence-1883 


Congressman Free 


Federal 


from Manufacturers 
Record. 


Reprint 


ECAUSE the so-called Federal 

Council of Churches of Christ in 
America has constantly sought to 
influence legis.ation by most unwise 
propaganda, and has sought to de- 
velop pacifism and oppose prepared- 
ness, and because it has claimed to 
represent 20,000,000 Protestants in 
this country, the Manufacturers 
Record has often criticised that or- 
ganization and pointed out that i 
does not represent as large a num- 
ber of people as it claims, and thal 
some of the leading denominations 
of the country have absolutely re- 
fused in any way whatever to be 
affiliated with it. 

We believe that that organization 
is a direct injury to the country as 
a whole and to the religion of the 
churches which it claims to repre- 
sent. That organization has been 
active in many directions in seeking 
to influence Congress and to influ- 
ence the churehes of the land in a 
way that we regard as extremely 
inimical to the best interests of this 
country. For that reason we pub- 
lish the following statements made 
by Hon. Arthur M. Free, of Califor- 
nia, in the House of Representatives 
in introducing the subjoined reso- 
lution: 


“I realize that there is but little 
possibility of securing any action on 
my resolution relative to the charges 
brought in the magazine Patches 
against the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America at 
this session of Congress, but I do 
feel that by the introduction of the 
resolution I may bring about a study 
of the matter by the churches of the 
country prior to the opening of the 
next session of Congress. 

“From time to time the members 
of Congress have received communi- 
cations on all sorts of legislative 
matters from the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
which organization consistently 
claims to represent in excess of 
twenty million church people in the 
United States. 

“Some of the representations made 
by this council do not seem to me 
to be in harmony with representa- 
tions made to me by various church 
organizations through the United 
States. This was particularly im- 
pressed upon me when a communi- 
cation was presented by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union to the 
Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, of which I am a mem- 
ber, asking for a hearing on behalf 
of that organization, and other or- 

anizations, including the Federal 


Scores 


Council of Churches 


Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, on the so-called Deporta- 
tion Bill H. R. 3774. 

“I had understood that the 
churches generally favored that bill 
and was utterly surprised to find 
that a. representative of the Federal! 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America appeared in opposition to 
certain provisions which provided 
that an alien sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term of one year or more 
in a penitentiary should be deported 
and objected to the provisions pro- 
viding for deportation in case the 
cumulative sentences of an alien 
amounted to as much as eighteen 
months. 

“These activities on the part of 
the Federal Council have been, to 
say the least, confusing to members 
of Congress, a majority of whom 


themselves are members of some 
“The Federal Council officials 


should not only answer the charges 
set forth in the article in Patches 
referred to in my resolution, but 
make clear their relations with the 
great body of church members. 

“Il would prefer to have this silt- 
uation cleared up within the 
churches so that the members of 
Congress will be advised whether it 
is the intention of church members 
lo permit the Federal Council to go 
into national and international poli- 
tics as spokesman for them on mat- 


lers not of a religious or mora! 
character. Otherwise I will press 
my resolution for passage in the 


next session of Congress.” 

The resolution was as follows: 

“Whereas, there has appeared in 
a magazine known as Patches, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, most serious 
charges against the Federal Council 
vf Churches of Christ in America: 
and 

“Whereas, it is set forth in these 
charges that representatives of the 
council are falsely claiming to speak 
for 20,000,000 church members in 
supporting or opposing important 
legislation pending before Congress; 
and 

“Whereas, it is charged that ‘the 
Federal Council and its affiliated 
and co-operating organizations 
have an annual budget of abatt a 
million dollars; and 


“Whereas, representatives of the 
eouncil are appearing frequently 
before committees of the Congress: 
and 


“Whereas, it is of vital interest to 
the House of Representatives and 
the committees thereof to be ad- 
vised regarding the influences and 
connections of organizations and 
representatives of such organiza- 


Thursday, April 28, 1927. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Bxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for nersonal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Officer: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 


and 


903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 

FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 
RINGS | 

RINGS 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS. 


| Save in freight by using 
WILTsS} 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _ stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch beards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


Americas | 
wire Jence 
x 
RY 
SILK RINGS | 
= 
| | 
1 DIAMOND FINISH | 
| RAVELLER CLEANERS | 
RAVELLER CUPS 
— — 
TRADE-MARK 
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SUPERIOR 


The attractive, bright 
*olored fabrics so much in 
demand have an even better 
appearance when treated 
with the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


Brighter, cleaner colors, 
softer texture, and superior 
appearance are some of the 
benefits from the use of 
these alkalies. 


Ask your supply man or 
write 


“Woandotie” 


Che} ford Compan. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mutir- 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


aa 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering. and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL Co.. 
Richmond, Va. 


Kenilworth Inn 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Special Weekly Rates 


Spend your spring vaca- 
tion with the wild flow- 
ers of the Smoky Moun- 
tains. 


The famous Kenilworth Inn 
offers you a special weekly 
rate for your family—which 
includes a marvelous program 
of entertainment. 


Listen in on WWNC any 
evening 


AMERICAN PLAN with meals 


Single Room—hot & cold water 


$42.00 Up 


80 
Single —Private Bath 
60 


Double 
Double & Single ” 


Delightful, dignified surroundings 


Further information upon request. 


ROSCOE A. MARVEL 
MANAGER 
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lions seeking to influence legisla- 


tion: therefore be 1! 


“Resolved, That the Committee on 
the Judiciary be directed to invite 
the officials of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America to 
submit an answer to the charges, 
and that the publishers and editor 
of the magazine Patches and the 
authors of the charges be invited to 
submit evidence in support of the 
charges made, as follows: 


“4. That the Federal Council of 
Churches is attempting to take 
charge of affairs of the civil govern- 
ment and is continually adding to 
its program of the attempted man- 
agement of aqairs, which are dis- 
tinctly non-religious and outside of 
the missions of the church as most 
members see it. The writers believe 
it is undermining the teachings of 
Christ and the Constitutional policy 
of the United States for the separa- 
tion of the State and the Church. 

“2? That the group that controls 
the Federal Council of Churches is 
falsely claiming to represent twenty 
million members of the Christian 
churches in national an dinterna- 
tional affairs. That it is in no way 
a representative body, as will be 
shown by its constitution and the 
manner of selecting its controlling 
committees. 

“3. That the Federal Council of 
Churches is co-operating with and 
frequently working under the di- 
rection of radical groups. The same 
radical groups are affiliated with 
the Third Internationale, which is 
seeking to destroy all churches and 
to stifle all religion. 

“4. That from its ineeption the 
Federal Council has combated every 
measure of adequate defense for the 
nation. It carried on a campaign 
against preparedness, even when the 
country was being drawn into the 
World War. The Federal Council is 
regularly co-operating with organi- 
zations which refused to support 
the government when it was in the 
great conflict. 

‘dD. That among the leaders of the 
Federal Council are men who are 
also active and influential directors 
in many radical subversive organi- 
zations. The left wing, or more rad- 
ical element, in the Federal Council 
is exerting an ever increasing influ- 
ence. 

That every effort to strengthen 
the laws for the exclusion of unde- 
sirable immigrants from this coun- 
try has been opposed by the Federal 
Council. In this it has acted under 
the direction of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which boasts of its 
radicalism. 

7. That the Federal Council, 
when the League of Nations cove- 
hant was pending before the Senate, 
insisted that the twenty million 
church members were demanding 
that the United States should join 
the league. This will be substanti- 
ated by official reports of the coun- 
cil, 

“8. That the Federal Council, di- 
rected by a group of high-priced 
international lawyers, succeeded in 
convincing the Senate that the great 
body of church members was de- 
manding that the Unitéd States ad- 
here to the World Court covenant. 
In this campaign Elihu Root and 
George W. Wickersham were prom- 


inent and assumed the role of 
church leaders. 

“9: That the controlling group of 
the-Federal Council favors the com- 
plete cancellation of the foreign 
debt and is only waiting for an op- 
portune moment to mobilize the or- 
ganization behind such a program. 

“40. That the final objective of the 
controlling group of the Federal 
Council is a united, or State Church, 
with power to deal with all political 
and economic questions, even to the 
tariff. This statement will be sup- 
ported by official documents of the 
council. 

1. The entire program of the 
Federal Council is contrary to the 
teachings of Christ and is paganism 
under the guise of Christianity, ac- 
cording toa multitude of devout 
church members. 


‘12. That the controlling group 
has at its command, through the 
Federal Council and its affiliated 
and co-operating organizations, an 
annual budget of about a million 
dollars: be it further 

“Resolved, That the committee on 
the Judiciary be directed to report 
to the House whether or not this is 
a subject for further investigation 
and recommendation to the House.” 

Editorial notes from the February 
26, 1927, issue of Patches, published 
by Patches Publishing Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia: 

“Herewith is presented the first of 
a series of articles discussing the 
powerful intervention of a great re- 
ligious organization in the public 
affairs of this country. As the re- 
sult of patient inquiry by two repu- 
table and éxperienced writers, the 
political activities of the Federal! 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America will be impartially and 
adequately revealed. 

“The investigators declare that 
that body is violating the fundamen- 
tal American doctrine of separation 
of Church and State; that it con- 
ducts persistent propaganda in be- 
half of pacifism and international- 
ism and against defensive prepared- 
ness; that it seeks to influence both 
foreign and domestic legislative 
branches of the government; that it 
is undemocratic in its organization 
and in its methods, having no war- 
rant to speak for the 20,000,000 
church members it ostensibly rep- 
resents; and that it is used as a 
facade behind which operate various 
groups of radicals and revolutiona- 
ries. 

“Among church adherents, as well 
as among Senators, Representatives 
and other public officials, there is 
growing concern over this organized 
attempt to establish a dominating 
influence in Governmental affairs by 
a religious organization, and it is 
not unlikely that a Congressional 
injury will be demanded.” 


C. — Receivers of 
the Spartanburg County Mills are to 
show cause before W. H. Townsend, 
presiding Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, next Wednesday, why 
they should not pay Spartanburg 
county $5,000, papers having been 
served by J. W. Beckness, deputy 
sheriff. 

Receivers of the mills are George 
W. Norwood, of Greenville and B. 
C. Fiske of Spartanburg. 


85 
Moccasin — 
GuaRANTEED 
To Stop 
LOOSE PuLLe 7 
Trou BLES A Yean 


THIS 
THE END OF A 
WHITE PINE PLUG 


PLACED THE = 


BUSHING WALL 


THIS 


OIL. FROM THE 
THROVOHW 
CAPILLARY AND roemMs A 

FILM ON THE GEAR INGS INNER CE 


MOCCAS/N BUSHING CO. 
Chattencoga Tenn 


Position Wanted 
By boss weaver or second 
Has had over 20 years 
in cotton work. 
to R. T. Grant, 
Products 


Charlotte. N. C 


hand. 
experience 
Apply oT phone 
Linited Chemica! 
Commercial Bldg.. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
3S MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


| 
| 
| 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


rder from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariatte, N. C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Millis, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago Sha hai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORE 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Phitadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Mille: 


Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler. Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co 
Weldon. N. C.. Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill. No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C.. 
Wabena Mills. Lexington, N. C., White Hal) Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Millis. 
Spartanburg. 8S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8. C., Millis Mill, Greenville. 8. C.. Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 
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Cotton Goods 


kets continued steady during the 
week and there was some increase in 
business in print cloths and sheet- 
ings on Friday and Saturday. The 
effect of the flood in the Mississippi 
Valley on cotton prices received 
much attention and the possibilities 
of higher cotton prices were reflect- 
ed in more interest on the part of 
buers, Some sales of print cloths 
for delivery in May and June were 
reported. 

Printed goods continued active and 
business p'aced by printers showed 
that these goods were beige freely 
sold. Fine and fancy cotton goods 
continued in steady demand and 
many contracts have been reported 
that call for delivery running into 
the fall months. Steady sales of 
broadcloths, voiles, rayon mixtures 
were noted. 

An imerease in business in print 
cloth yarn specialties was reported, 
and also in the leading staple con- 
structions. The most active num- 
ber in the staple lines was 64x60s. 
Good sales for August delivery were 
reported at 6% cents, with some 
sales running into September. Spote 
in these goods were firm at seven- 
eighths, which was generally regard- 
ed as the price for early shipment. 

Good sales of 36-inch, 44x40, 6.15 
yard sheetings were reported for 
June at 5% cents net. This was also 
the quotation for spots of the 40x40 
square, on which number contracts 
were quoted at one-eighth. While 
some had a fair business in sheet- 
ings, this market was of 36-inch, 
48x40, 5.50 yard at 5% cents net, in 
better quantities than recently. 
Spots of the 36-inch, 56x60, 4.00 yard 
sold at 8 cents and May at 7 cents 
net. Quotations on the 37-inch, 
48x48, 400 yard were reported at 7 
to 7% cents, spot or contract. Some 
tinged goods had sold under 7 cents. 
There was business for May in 36- 
inch 64x48, 3.50 yard at 9% cents; 
spots of the 40-inch, 48x48,, 2.85 yard 
sold at 9% cents, first hands. 

A number of mills in the east offer 
64x48s plain rayon and cotton goods 

{ 20e but are finding their yardage 
is not being taken. Others have 
spots to offer at 19%c and not all 
that is available is being taken. Mills 
quoted dobbys at %c and 64x52 al 
19%c, deliveries comencing in about 
four weeks. These goods are quieter 
than they were at the beginning of 
the current week. 

A little business is passing on do- 
mestic venetians, the usual cloth 
wanted being 38-inch 156x64s two- 
ply by single, sold at 26c. The sup- 
ply is said to be very limite dand dif- 
ficulty experienced in finding small 
lots. Imported makes have figured 
very little in the general market. 


A little easing in several makes of 
combed pongees is remarked, the 34- 
inch 72x100s to be had down to 12%c 
for spots or contracts, best makes 
firm at 12%c. 


June-July-August deliveries of the 


72x80s pajama checks have been 
sought in a fair sized way at 7% 


cents during the past two days. The 
inquiry has not been general, al- 
though in comparison with other 
poundage prices, current prices’ on 
this number are recognized as being 
low. Most of the underwear houses 
have not yet had an incentive to op- 
erate in a sizable way forward de- 
livery. Spots of the 72x80 are avail- 
able in first hands at one-half, but 
the price is not being considered by 
mills for late contract. 

Further light trading is going on 
im bhroadcloths at the lower prices 
which now obtain. Second hands 
who have sold less finished combed 
warp sateens than they are satisfied 
with have been ready to move part 


of their gray goods accumulations. 
Nominally they hold their prices 
firm. 


In the Fall River market buying 
of twills and sateens for delivery up 
to and including July featured the 
market. The volume of contracts 
placed for these constructions was 
moderate. Wide and narrow prints 
were in moderate demand only, with 
spit deliveries the rule. The market 
expected better business with the 
strengthening of the cotton market, 
but as yel this condition is not re- 
flected in the goods market. Sales 
for the week are estimated at 75,000 
pieces, 

Contracts of 4.37 sateens have been 
placed at 10% during the week, and 
a fair quantity of spots was picked 
up at the same figure. Marquisettes 
and broadcloths have enjoyed a fair 
call in the fine goods division, with 
some contracts placed running 
through June. Contracts were re- 
ported placed for 88x44, 9 end re- 
verse twist sateen, at 7%. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 
Print cloths, 
Print cloths, 
Print cloths, 
Gray goods, 


28-in., 64x64s 5% 
28-in., 64x60s 5 

27-in., 64x60s 4% 
381%4-in., 64x64s 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56 

x60s 8% 
Brown sheetings, stand. if 
Tickings, 8-oz. ig ai9% 
Denims 14% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. Y 


Kid finished cambrics ... 8%a 9 
Dress ginghams i2%al6% 
Standard prints 8 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
kets failed to show any increase in 
buying during the week. The situa- 
tion appears deadlocked over the 
price situation, Dealers in this mar- 
ket were quoting lower prices, but 
spinners quotations were not chang- 
ed and the latter were nol disposed 
to compete for business at the prices 
named by dealers. The _ limited 
weaving numbers, although both 
knitters and weavers confined their 
purchases to small lots. The higher 
cotton markets failed to have any 
apparent effect on the market, nor 
did the lower prices by dealers stim- 
ulate buying. 

Yarn consumers 
mark time. 


continued’ to 
There was a good deal 
of talk of the possibility of the 
Mississippi floods bringing higher 
cotton prices, but yarn buyers were 
inclined to wait further develop- 
ments rather than to commit’ them- 
selves to any large business at this 
time. 

Reports from the South indicated 
that yarn production continues large 
but that there has been no accumu- 
lation of stocks. Spinners are gen- 
erally busy on orders and few of 
them have reached the point where 
they are in urgent need of new busi- 
ness. 


The combed yarn situation is re- 
ported as satisfactory. Most combed 
yarn milis have sufficient business 
on hand to keep them busy for some 
weeks to come. A moderate amount 
of new combed business was report- 
ed during the week and prices held 
steady without quotable changes. 


Continued efforts of the buyers to 
bring lower yarn prices have met 
with little success. Under present 
conditions, spinners see no justifica- 
tions for lower prices and an ad- 
vance in yarn rates is expected to 
follow and further strengthening of 
cotton market. 


The price list in this markel shows 
a considerable difference from quo- 
tations generally made by spinners: 


Southern Two-ply Warps. 


10s 25 
16s 28 
45 

Southern Two-ply Steins. 
16s 28 
24s 31% 
30s 35 
50s 
Tinged Carpet 8 and 4ply...___.20 
White Carpet 3 and 4-ply..... 24 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 

29 
32 


Southern Single Skeins. 


16s 29% 
26s om 33 
Southern Frame Cones. 
12s 
14s 26 
18s | 
20s .. 27% 
22s 28 
24s 
28s 31 
30s 31 
30s* 31% 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
wo-ply. 
16s 40 
30s 49 
36s . 50 
80s _. a 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s _.. 84% 
35 
l4s . 36 
16s it 37 
18s 88 
24s 
28s _ 44 
30s 46 
32s 
36s 49 
38s . 53 
40s 54 
50s . 2 61 
60s 66 


Knoxville Mills Report 
Widespread Demand For 
Seamless Pointed Heels 


James A. Penz, in charge of the 
New York Office, 93 Worth street, of 
the Knoxville Knitting Mills said’ 
recentiy that the company’s new 
line of pointed-heel hosiery for wo- 
men had been remarkably well re- 
ceived by the. trade. The mills’ oul- 
put is sold up to the middle of June 
and the spontaneous demand for 
goods shows a wide field for this 
style in seamless stockings, Mr. Penz 
believes. 

The Knoxville number is a 280 
gauge, rayon-plaited stocking, which 
retails at $1. It is made in all popu- 
lar colors. This construction has 
given a decided interest to the cir- 
cular knit division and other manu- 
facturers who have adopted it re- 
ported similar success. 

Demand for men’s popular-priced 
fancy hose in rayon mixtures con- 
tinues exceptionally good. Mr. Penz 
said. The Knoxville mill is concen- 
trating on this price range in men’s 
novelties.—Journal of Commerce. 


REST. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 


The Greist Manufacturing Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN = 
The Yarn Market | CATLIN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON § PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make ae Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS 


COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


& Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


287 Chestnut Street. 


THEIR P 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Branch Offices 
St. Louis Chicago Baltimore 
San Francisco Philadelphia 
D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pre 1 gk W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres 
J. 8. P. nter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


Eastern Office, 3386 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 
ROUT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 


Pa 


| COLORED 


twists, etc. 


manufactured by 


COTTON YARNS 


} 4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery and warp twist, direct and sulphur | 
colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black and white 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY ) 


Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
LAVONIA, GEORGIA 


Lower 
Less 


SPRACO) | 


Painting 3 
This should interest you. 


ing. 


upkeep cost. 


interference with 


production. 
Time saved when paint- 


Write for Bulletin 102 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 


60 High Street 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
4 NVELESS 
| 
: ® 
— | 
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Would like to communicate with 
salesman now calling on the 
Textile Mills in Ga. Ala. and 
Miss. to handle our leather belt- 
ing and loop picker account. At- 
tractive proposition. Commission 
basis. Address P. O. Box 353, 
Greenville, C 


Belting Salesman Wanted 


By well known manufacturer, to 
travel Southern territory. Splen- 
did opportunity for right man. 
Give references and experience in 
first letter. Address R. S., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale—Speeders 


7 Lowell frames, 152 spindles 
each, 5%” space, 8” traverse, 
8”"x3%”" bobbins; 3 right and 4 
left hand. 

Also 

{ 16x42 L. H. Hardie-Tynes Cor- 
liss Engine. 

{ 40” portable Firth card strip- 
ping machine. 

134 ft. 36” double leather belt. 
Aeworth Mills, Acworth, Ga. 


Wanted 


Immediately, 700 used Roving 
Cans, 17”x36”. Must be in good 
condition. Address Monticello 
Cotton Mills, Monticello, Ark. 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


277 Ralph Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Two Salesmen Wanted 


Well established, reputable house 
manufacturing numerous dye- 
stuffs, oils, softeners, sizing and 
finishing. materials, desires to in- 
crease its sales force in Southern 
territory. Applicants must state 
experience and full qualifications. 
Excellent opportunity for the 
right men. Write “Chemicals,” 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


AN OPENING AT ONCE 

For the right man, who can take 
charge of a small Yarn Mill and 
who can superintendent operat- 
ing the machinery, selling its 
product, buying the cotton and 
arrange its finances. Apply to 
Andrew 3S. Webb, 25th and Reed 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. or J. H. 
Morgan, Greenville. C. 


Want Position 

as overseer weaving, plain or 
fancy work. Have 12 years’ ex- 
perience as second hand, designer 
and overseer. Familiar with 
Draper, Stafford and Crompton 
looms, leno and art silk work. I 
am 36 years old, married, and can 
furnish good references. At pres- 
ent employed, but desire a 
change. Write L. E. M., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 
Spinning 


Gauge 2% Draper heavy spindles, 
Whitin base. 

Travis 6” thread board wood, 
band driven, combination build- 
ers. 

Double roving creel. 

°1 Fales & Jenks, 240 spindles. 

5 Fales & Jenks, 216 spindles. 

6 Saco-Pettee, 240 spindles. 

2 Saco-Pettee, 256 spindles. 
Intermediates 

8 9x4% Providence, not balancing 
rail. 

No. 1— ¥2 spindles. 

No. 2—100 spindles. 

No. 3— 80 spindles. 

No. 4— 80 spindles. 

No. 5—100 spindles. 

No. 6— 96 spind-es. 

No. 7— 96 spindles. 

No. 8—108 spindles. 

All supplies for Atherton -pick- 
ers such as screen, calender roll, 
gears, arms, etc. 

The spinning and intermediates 
can be examined at our mill now 
while they are running. If inter- 
ested the above can be bought a’ 
a bargain. 

Industrial Cotton Mills Company, 


nec. 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Dixie Mercerized Yarns 
give you 


Certified Satisfaction 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
ond Processors 
= HAT TANOOGA ENNESSEE il] 


4. F. White’s Address Wanted 
Will appreciate information from 
anyone knowing whereabouts of 
my husband, L. F. White. Has 
black hair, brown eyes, height 5 
ft. 8 inches. Mrs. J. F. White, 
Tarboro, N. C. 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


CUT GEARS 


CHAIN DRIVES 


BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 
RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL PINIONS 
Member American Gear Manufacturers Association 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. 1. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, 


Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 
“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


= 
No. | 
No. 344 | 
| 
Ny \: 
—— 
|| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern ‘extile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the dale of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ er oa hag we send the applicant notices 
es 


of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


ires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Would prefer job where card room is in 
very bad condition. 28 years old, mar- 
ried and have family. A-l references 
as to character and ability. No. 6120. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced and can furnish the best of 
references. No. 6121. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 25 
years experience in cotton mili snops. 
Can handle steam, water and electric 
drives and welding. Can give good 
references. No. 6122. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
or second-hand in large mill. 15 years 
experience in mill and 8 years as sec- 
ond-hand and overseer. Can give good 
references. No. 6123. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or of carding. — experi- 
ence. Good references. No. 6124. 


WANT position as overseer of card room 
in small mill, or second-hand in large 
mill. Good references. No. 5125. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 7 
years experience as overseer of spin- 
ning; good experience in carding. lL. C. 
S. graduate. Can change on short 

notice. No. 6126. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or carding or spinning. Ex- 
perienced. Can furnish good references. 
No. 6127 


WANT position as superintendent of col- 
ton, carding, spinning and weaving. 
Have both practical and technical 
knewledge of cotton manufacturing. 
Now in charge of carding and spinning, 
and wish to change only for a better 
position. Can furnish good references 
character and qualifications. No. 
5128. 


WANT position as chief engineer or 
master mechanic. Several years experi- 
ence on both steam and electric power. 
Can handle machine shop in first class 
manner. Best of references. No. 6129. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning or superintendent 
of yarn mill. Experienced. Can fur- 
nish good references. No. 6130 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
No record, but ability to make one. Now 
employed as second hand. 32 years of 
age, married and have sg yf Refer- 
ence as to character. No. 6131. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
large second hand job. Now running 
spinning at night but want day job. 
Can furnish good references. No. 5132. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or plain weave mill. Would prefer 
a mill that is run down and needs 


WANT position as overseer carding, spin- 
ning, spooling, winding, warping and 
twisting. I. C. 8S. graduate. 13 years 
experience as overseer and assistant 
superintendent. 38 years of age. Best 
of referencs. No. 6134. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
would accept carding and spinning at 
night. Overseer for 13 years. a al 
enced on combers and double car 4 
Can furnish good references. No. 6135. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 12 
years experience in steam, water and 
electric power, shop work, welding and 
ice making. Married. 386 yo of age. 
Good references. No. 5136. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, or spinner, or overseer of carding 
ene spinning. Best of references. No. 

37 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small or medium yarn mill, or as over- 
seer carding and spinning in large miuil. 
Ten years experience as overseer card- 
ing and spinning on all kinds of cowr- 
ed novelties and weaving yarn; aiso 
Knitting yarns. Want place that pays 
at least $36.00 per week. 31 years of 
age, married and have family. Can 
furnish good references as to my ex- 
perience and ability. No. 5138. 


WANT position as weave room overseer; 
either plain or fancy weave room. Sev- 
eral years experience on plain and 
fancy weaves, leno box weaves, and 
silk filled weaves. .No. 56139 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both carding and spinning. 
Now employed but wish to make a 


change. Can give the best of refer- 
ences. No. 6140. 


WANT position as master’ mechanic. 12 
years experience in cotton mill shops; 
6 years in contract shop. Reasonable 
salary. No. 6141. 


WANT position as superintendent. Could 
change on thirty ays notice. 
references. No. 5142. 


WANT position as roller coverer. 12 
years experience. 27 years of age, 
Single and strictly sober. Can e 
as foreman. references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing, spooling and warping in some 
mill east of Mississippi River. Can run 
any job on Draper looms, 2-3-3-4-5-6 
harness goods. Strictly sober. I. C. 8S. 
student and hustler for production and 
low seconds. Good references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill. Have had long experience in card- 
ing and spinning and am confident can 
run a mill and make money. Have a 
good textile education and have made a 
sucessful overseer. Reliable and strictly 
sober. No. 6146. 


— 


WANT position as roller coverer and belt 
man. 22 years experience. 34 years of 
age, married, strictly sober and reliable. 
Can furnish good references and can 
change at once. No. 5146 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill. Would con- 
sider position as overseer of weaving 
ore mill. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
plain or fancy; overseer of spinning, 
medium numbers; or overseer of nom 
ing, medium numbers, Good 


white. 
references. No. 6148. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or clothroom. 20 years practical ex- 
perience. Graduate of Il. C. S. 35 years 
of age and married. Now employed as 
overseer, but desire better position. 
Good references. No. 5149. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
5 years experience and can furnish the 
best of references. No. 5150 


WANT position as superintendent. PEx- 
perience not confined to any one or two 
departments, as is usually the case, 
but prior to promotion to superinten- 
dent’s position, was successfully and 
successively overseer of carding, and of 
and weaving. Good references. 

Oo. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Can 
handle steam or electric plant. 42 years 


of age and have family. Good refer- 
ences. No. 6152 

WANT position as cotton ader. Can 
furnish good references. o. 5163. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
day or night jobs, at $30.00 or more per 
week. 34 years of age. 10 years ex- 
perience in carding, and can guarantee 
quality and quantity. No. 6154. 


Established 1896 incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. S. A. 


Db. H. CRUMP, President J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
H. 8. POTTS, Vice-President Cc. H. TAYLOR, Ass’t. Sec’y & Treas. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines 
Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 
Warpers 


Knotters 


High Speed 


| Moreland Size, Inc. 


“The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Bradiey 
Ol! Stencil Board 


Cut 2 In., in., 1% In., and 
1% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil Ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradie 


ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 
Mark Your Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 


radley 
cute in Lattern 1A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO.| Pree 


¢ Lines—Any Length] 1056 Beekman St. New York 


Ball Stencil Pot 


— 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Box 44, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Double Loop Hook Banding for Cards, 
Spinning, Twisters and Spoolers. 


| 
| 
=> 
bringing up. Good references. No. 5133. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Aibone— 
The Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. B 


Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eelipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charles Bond Company 
r 
"Faden & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
ing Presses— 
ge & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— . 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
w. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
aper Corporation. 
& Suraham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beam Heade— 
T Cc. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 

Beams (All Steel)— 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beaming Combs— 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 


Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Willlam Sellers & Co., inc. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Beit Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co, 
Beitin 
The an Belting Co. 
Charlies Bond Com y 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt 
Charlies Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Chemicals 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
Bleaching Materiats— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
L.. Sonneberr Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 


Bobbins and Spoolse— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mig. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Minerol— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Bb. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grinders— 
Bb. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth ros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drivee— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 


Chemicais— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali orks, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agentse— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Com ny 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
ton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 


Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Controllers, Electric— 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
ee Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wlison. 

Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Buntwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Cor 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Com y 
William Sellers & Ine. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
R. L. Warp Stop Hauipment Co. 


Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
oF. . 8S. & Bon Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Frankiin Process Co. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Dlectric Co. 
Wetinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Kond Company 
General BPlectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Cooper-Hewitt Hlectric Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Dlectric & Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanioc— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 


Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 


Diamond State Fibre Company 
Fibre Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre 
Fibre Specialties— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 

Finishing Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Finishing Machinery— 


——Bee Dyeing, rying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Flat Wall Paint— 
KE. it. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works 

Flyer Pressers and Overhaulere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
. B. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Geare— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Bars— 
criver Iron Works (McNaughton 
Thomas Grate Bar = 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Fand Knotters-— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
harles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
L. Watson Ga 
High Speed Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
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Kiauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Cu. 
Humidity Controllers— 
American Moistening Cv. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & tliussiaciver ‘ ‘hetnical 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insulation— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricante— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
S. Draper 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knighr Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickere— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 


Loom Reeas— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company) 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 


Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Straps— 

arles Bond Company 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfe Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 

BE. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Markers— 
Kaumagraph C 
Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal (Non-Corosive)— 
Aluminum Company of America 
American Nickel! Corporation. 
Metal Paint— 
BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Dlectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architects— 
fee Architects. 
Mill Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charies Bond Company. 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill Trucks— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Mill White— 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Oilse— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Borne. Scrymeer Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Serymser Cod. 
Jacques Wolf & Cu. 

Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


and Overedgina Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
The Gildden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Baton. 
Siggers & Siggers 


Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metais— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. Ine. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American achine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co. Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast 
(Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. o. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Paetwood. Reni. Co 
Tinitversal Windine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


inc. 


& Foundry Co 


Inc. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldun Dyeing Machine LDivi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cw. 
Rayon Oils— 
United Cheniical 
Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy Baler Cv. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co 
Roll Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. In. 


Rotts (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co 

Washburn 


Roller Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Roving Cans— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 

Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 


Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Salt— 

International Salt Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains 
Scales— 

American Kron Scale Co. 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Scouring Powders— 


Products Corporation. 


Inc. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Bosson & ne 

Denison Mfg. Co 

Ford, J. B. Bo. 


Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents— 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Woodward Baldwin & Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Deering. Milliken & Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shafting— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Shear Grinders— 

8. Roy & Son Co. 

Shell Rolle— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Shuttles— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Shambhow Shuttle Co 

U. &. Robbin & Shuttle Co. 

L. 8. Watson Mfe. Co. 

J. H. Williams, Co., The 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co 
Asiam, Inc. 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. | DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 


. Silent Chain Drive— 


Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Mac hinery Co 
Sizing Machines— 

Charles B. Johnsun. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 

Arnold, Hoffman & “o.. ine. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Jacques Wolf & Cv 
Sizing Compounds— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

Arnold, & Co... ime. 

Bosson & Lan 

Corn Products Co 

Drake Corp. 

Hart Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

John P. Marston & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Woolley Co 

nited Chemical Products Corp: 

Wolf, Jacques & Cu 
Skein Machines— 

Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine in\i 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons : 

Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Sltashers— 

Charles B. Johnson 

Saco- Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 

T. C. Entwistle Cu 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 

Textile Finishing Machiners 
Stashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 


Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Ine 


Re Sonneborn Sons. Ine 


United Chemical Products Cor 
Soda Ash— 


J. B. Ferd Co 


Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
United Chemical Products © orp 
Wolf, Jacauves & Co 

Sodium Perborate— 
The Roessler & 

Co. 

Sodium Peroxide— 

The Roessler & 
Co. 

Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 
United moni Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 

Softeners 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical] Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 

Solozone— 
The Roessler & WHasslacher Chemica’ 


Hasslacher (Chemicns 


Hliasslacher ("hemi « 


Ine 


©. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shons. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Presse Inc 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Pixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Somes Frame Top Rolle— 
Saco-Lowell Shone 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Ringse— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Pales & Jenke Machine (on 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spoole— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Bastwood, Benj. Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 

Foster Machine Co. 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolls— 

W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Starch— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Jorn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Stencil Machines— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 

Sulphur Machines— 

lauder Dyeing Machine [livi- 
sion, H. . Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co 

Temperature, Regulators, Pressu-e— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co.s 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc 

Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Oryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

The. Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 

Thermometers— 

Powers Regulator Co 
Tavior Instrument « 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine “o 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co 

Transmission Belts— 
Charles Bond Company 


Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Toilete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ‘». 
Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell ps 
Whitinsville Szinning Ring “o. 
Twisting Mac’:inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-L«owell Shops. 
Whitin. Machine Works. 
Underwear Machines— 
NVerrow Machine Co. 
Varnishes— 
The Gildden Co. 
‘/entilating Apparatus— 
A™erican Moistening Co. 
Pa. <s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman <“o. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
W arpere— 
Barber-Colman Cu 
Crompton & Know'es Loom Work, 
Draper Co ration. 
Easton & urnham Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Dressing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Warp Sizing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co 
 Stpp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co. Inc 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 

Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 

44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 

Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 


Window Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Wrenches— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarne— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarns (Mercerized) 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
Well Drillere— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


ALL STEEL 
Waste 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Thursday, April 28, 1927. 


Specify 
on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills. 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes 


CORPORATION 


lmporters, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R.I. Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Conn. 
Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chemicals 


Unirep CuemicaL Propucts 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SHUTTLES? 


— 
SINCE 1830 


THE SH UT TLE PEOPLE of 


Geo. F. Bahan 


Southern Representative 


Box 581 Charlotte, N. C. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Were first used in a Fall River Mill in 
1898. 


Other types of mill receptacles had 
been tried but the Lane Canvas Basket 
with its perfectly smooth surfaces, its 
slightly yielding, flexible sides and 
frame, and above all its strength and 
durability have seemed to meet all the 
requirements of the textile mill as no 
other basket had done. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Thursday, April 28, 1927. 


RAYON MACHINERY 


The fact that— 


leading manufacturers of Rayon 
and Celanese Yarns and fabrics on 
two continents— 


use and recommend 


THE JOHNSON 
W ARP-SIZING MACHINE 


should lead you to investigate its 
advantages 


Send for circular 
Ask for demonstration 


CHAS. B. JOHNSON 
10 Ramapo Ave. 


British Representative: 


Textile Accessories, Limited 
Manchester, England 


SLAUGHTER 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 
1016 Johnston Building Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 


Paterson, N. d. 


Illustration of the Advantages of a 
“Tentacular” Drive 


Before After 
Ordinary belt required idler With ‘“‘Tentacular’’ Belt no 
to transmit 1% Hi. P. 29” idler is required, since slip- 
centers between 4” and 32 page is eliminated even with 
pulleys. Width of belt 3”. a 128° are of contact. 


“Tentacular” renders service which cannot be duplicat- 
ed by other belts because of its revolutionary construc- 
tional principles. It is entirely adaptable to present 
equipment—no changes are necessary. Its advanced design 


Dye Or Starch Kettles has been tried and proved in actual service covering a 
a a period of years. Over 100,000 “Tentaculars” are in suc- 
Cast Iron Mixing Kettles cessful use. 
Any Size Required 
Cast with % inch thick walls, % inch thick bottom. . 
Special quick opening outlet cla Clockwise and counter clockwise Charlotte Leather Belting Company 
agitators. Steam coils. Copper lined if required. 
Furnished with belt or motor drive. 302 E. 6th Street 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY Charlotte, N. G. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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